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ABSTRACT 

This issue of Impact is devoted to paraprof essionals 
in the helping professions and develops the discussion through five 
major articles* Part 1 offers an introduction to the role of 
paraprofessionals in classrooms and pupil personnel services. Part 2 
relates the historical and legislative developments of 
paraprofessionals in the mental health fields and education. The 
selection, training, supervision, and evaluation of nonprofessional 
personnel, as well as problems often associated with their use, 
provide the focus for section 3. The discussion in part 4 centers on 
14 model programs showing how paraprofessionals have been 
successfully ejaployed in a variety of settings* Concluding section 
considers the effects of the use of paraprofessionals o:a the 
paraprofessionals themselves and on professionals, students, and 
administration. Possible future developments in the paraprof essional 
movement and their implications for the field of counseling are also 
discussed. Regular impact features include Quotes, Flashes, Research 
Findings, and New Resources* (Author/PC) 
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Support Personnel in the Helping Professions: 

a Major Article in Five Parts 

by Libby Benjamin 
Sherry Davidson 
Wendy Suss Kadushin 

Part One: introduction and Overview 8 

An introduction to the role of paraprofessionals in classrooms and pupil 
personnel services is presented along with a brief exploration of the rela- 
tionship between professional and paraprofessional workers. 

Part Two: Background and Development 14 

Historical and legislative developments relating to paraprofessionals in 
mental health fields and education are covered in this section. The authors 
also describe a few model programs involving paraprofessionals and dis- 
cuss the rationale behind them 

Part Tliree: Guidelines for Using 23 
Paraprofessionals 

The selection, training, supervision, and evaluation of non-professional 
personnel, as well as problems often associated with their use. provide the 
locus for this section Examples of training programs are provided to illus- 
trate this ifT'portant process 

Part Four: Paraprofessional Programs in 30 
Human Services 

This discussion of 14 model programs provides several examples of how 
paraprofessionals have been successfully employed m a variety of settings, 
including school, university, and community-based programs 

Part Five: Present Implications and 42 
Future Trends 

The effects of the use of paraprofessionals on the paraprofessionals them- 
selves and on professionals, students, and administration are explored in 
this section Possible future developments in the paraprofessional move- 
ment and their implications for the field of counseling a^e also discussed 
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lOn eulhanasial There's no single rule 
you can apply For me it is always an in- 
tensely personal, highly emotional, largely 
unconscious, quasireligious battle I have 
never safd to myself m cold analytic fash- 
fon. "Here are the factors, this is the way 
they add up so now I'm going to pull the 
plug " Yet I and most doctors I know have 
acted in ways which v/ould possibly shor- 
ten Ci:*rlain illnesses — without ever ver- 
balising it to ourselves or anyone else 

Richard K«ttl«r, M D 

Assoc- i!e thi^n 

Paranoia js a stale of heightened aware- 
ness Most peopie are persecuted beyond 
their wildest delusions Those who are at 
ease are insensitive Depression is aliena- 
tion due to the mystified oppression of our 
capacity to love So-called schizophrenia 
IS alienation due to the oppression of 
peoples awareness 

Th« Radical Tharapitt 

We can be said only to fulfil' our destiny 
in the place ttuil gave us birtti I should on 
this account like well enough to spend the 
whole of my life m traveling abroad, if i 
could anywhere borrow another life to 
spend afterwards at home' 

William Haxlitt 
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What IS Clear to me. is that the National 
Institute of Education cannot be an institu- 
tion devoted only to fundamental research. 
It must be deeply concerned v/ith practice. 
It must find ways that seemingly do not 
now exist to communicate with practition- 
ers Of course, it is crucial that it have 
knowledge that is worth communicating. 

Thomaa QIannan 

OtfcciOf N I E 
^0ucauon Da ly 

People with personal problems often 
behave like the proverbial drunk who looks 
for his house key under the streetlight, not 
because that's where he dropped it but 
because that's where the light is. Should 
such a person consult an autonomous 
psychotherapist, the therapist's job is not 
Jo try to find the key but to suggest to the 
"patient" that he light a match or borrow a 
flashlight from a neighbor and go look for 
his key where he dropped it, 

TtMmas Szaaa, M D 

The Second Sm 

I don't believe in goals. Life isn't a 
100-yard dash or a basketball game. 
Everybody's got hundreds of goals. But 
maybe I ought to sit down and decide on a 
goal before I die. Ive always believe'^ in 
amelioration. But it's not a goal, it s more a 
philosophy. 

Or. Kart Mannlngar 

on hts eCh binMay 

Through further counseling, the couple 
began to discover sex rn and of itself had 
no curative effects on other mantal difficul- 
ties It did, however put them in a better 
frame of mind to look at the problem areas 
and find solutions John and Alyce have a 
better marriage today and are pleased 
especially with their own ability to change 
in constructive ways 

A year and a half after his vasectomy. 
John reflects back on what his urologist 
told him. that having a vasectomy was "no 
more painful than having a tooth pulled " 

"That's true." John says, "all of them at 
the same time *' 

Edward Stanlac 

Our enthusiasm was not derived from 
reading persuasive reports or theories It is 
rather based on the pleasurable expen- 



ences which follow from our efforts to help 
families The fact that these experiences 
are so readily translated into data is an 
additional source of reinforcement 

Garald Pattartor 

^''Sh^ii^ncii pope' 

I am not really a man of science, not an 
observer, nut an experimenter, and not a 
thinker I am nothing but by temperament a 
conquistador — an adventurer, if you want 
to translate the word — with the cunosily, 
the boldness, and the tenacity that belong 
to that type of being. 

SJgmund Fraud 




Man IS willing to accept woman as an 
equal, as a man in skirts, as an angel, a 
devil, a baby-face, a machine, an instru- 
ment, a bosom, a womb, a pair of legs, a 
servant, an encyclopaedia, an ideal or an 
obscenity, the one thing he won't accept 
her as is a human being, a real human 
being of the feminine sex. 

D. H. Lawranca 

Oh, the comfort, the inexpressible com- 
fort of feeling safe with a person, having 
neither to weigh thoughts nor measure 
words, but pounng them all right out just as 
they are, chaff and grain together, certain 
that a faithful heart will sift them, keep what 
IS worth keeping, and ti .en with a breath of 
kindness blow the rest away 

O. M. Cralk 
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Gary Shapiro crawls into a cage at 
Roeding Park Zoo in Fresno. California 
every v;eekday mornmg and trades fruit 
slices lor plastic letters with an orangutan 

Shapiro. 22. a graduate student at 
Fresno State University, "talks" with the 
5-year-old ^emaie ape, Azak Azak has 
learned, perhaps by rote, perhaps by as- 
sociation, that the different shaped plastic 
pieces handed her mean food if she can 
get them in a certain order 

"\l IS the relationship between a symbol 
and an object. ' Shapiro explained "Azak 
has learned that if she wants a slice of 
orange, for instance, she first must hand 
me the letter "Q" then the letter "E " If she 
wants a piece of aople. she must hand me 
the letter "A " Very rarely does she make a 
mistake and hand me the letter "T." be- 
cause by now she knows full well I'M take 
something from her It may just be that 
by working with an oranguta^i. some 
method of leaching d mentally retarded 
child may evolve. Shapiro said 

Women entering on-job apprentice 
programs m the skilled crafts and trades 
did as well as or better than men and re- 
mained m the labor force longer, accord- 
ing to witnesses testifying before the U S 
Commission on Civil Rights in Chicago, 
In the last two years, 200 women have 
been placed m 22 construction trades 
through a federal pilot program in Denver. 
The women who hav/e been placed by the 
program. whiCh is designed to put female 
headb of-househoids m higher paying 
jobs, earn an average starting salary o? 
S4 06 an hour 

The Bennirgton Vermont, Board of 
Edifcatfon upheld the cancellation of a 
subscnpifon to Ms Magazine for the high 
school library A spectal review board had 
voted to cancel the subscription after par- 
ents of students complamed about lan- 
guage in an excerpt froin the Erica Jong 
novel Fear of Plytng 

The publisher of the magazine. Patricia 
Carbine, and the editor. Gloria Stemam. 
both protested the move, saymg It is a 
violation of the Constitutional rights of stu- 
dents to choose their reading material and 
shuts them off from the "beautifully diverse 
truth" of female existence 



The National Education Association 
reports that 37% of the nation's public 
school teachers were victims of vi\ ence 
in 1971-72 

Two percent say they were attacked by 
students, and 9% say their personal prop- 
erty was maliciously damaged by stu- 
dents Violence against teachers is more 
widespread at the secondary than at the 
elementary school level Fifty-two percent 
of secondary teachers, compared with 
23%ofelementaryteachers. report attacks 
on teachers or damage to their property. In 
school systems with enrollments of more 
than 25.000. one teacher in 25 reports hav- 
ing been attacked by a student . 




Worried about exams'^ Uptight about 
being called on in class Afraid of speak- 
ing in front of large groups'^ At Cornell the 
dean of students has started a new pro- 
gram to reduce — and 'esolve — these 
and many other common student prob- 
lems The new plan, called the Academic 
and So'^.ial Anxiety Program (ASAP), em- 
phasizes "sysfematic desensitization." 
Students first are taught to identify the 
sources of their anxiety (some are afraid of 
dogs, others can't stand the idea of flying 
home for Christmas), and then, with the 
help of audio tapes, they are taught how to 
relax muscles throughout their bodies 
After a few months they can relax without 
the tapes — and they're on the way to re- 
covery The program was so successful 
last year (some 30 students were systemat- 
ically desensitized m individual sessions) 
thai It IS now being offered to groups. . . 



At the University of California. Ber- 
keley, where about three students commit 
suic.de each year. Dr Richard H Seiden 
describes the major factors as "worry over 
schoolwofk. chronic concern about physi- 
cal health, and difficulties v/ith interper- 
sonal relationships/' He adds that females 
are more likely to attempt suicide than 
males, but males are oiore likely to suc- 
ceed. Dr. Seiden. an associate professor 
of behavioral sciences who has made 
several studies of student suic des. says 
that in most undergraduate cases the 
suicide victim has better thjn average 
grades, although the reverse is true among 
graduate students . . . 

, . . No one goes to school on Fridays in 
Unity, Maine, school district No 3. The 
four-day week began as an effort to cut 
costs and increase teacher planning time 
Funded by Title III (ESEA), the program 
sets aside Fridays for faculty workshops 
and other unstructured educational ex- 
periences. Teachers, students, and par- 
ents are enthusiastic about the results 
which provide a more leisurely pace for 
learners and instructors A study of 
achievement scores by the University of 
Maine found that learning levels of the stu- 
dents had increased by decreasir^.g the 
amount of time spent in school / . . 

. . . Ralph Kelly, president of the Associa- 
tion of Ch-ld Care Workers, notes that the 
teacher surplus has had a good impact on 
the field of institutional child care provid- 
ers. Men who were unable to get jobs in 
classrooms have entered the child care 
field and found they liked the work. They 
are especially needed to provide a bal- 
ance of care for orphaned and delinquent 
children. Also, the increase in the number 
of men in the field has increased the pres- 
sure for higher pay. which v;ili benefit 
everyone . . . 

Question: what do beer and referral 
services have in common? Answer: bar- 
tenders. At least ir Racine. Wisconsin. In 
that city, several bartenders have recently 
rece ived diplomas from the Racine County 
Mental Health Association in a new pro- 
gram to teach them how to help disconso- 
late patrons 

The idea grew out of studies showing 
that ministers and bartenders have the 
most contact v..th inner city residents 

The tapsters, according to program di- 
rector Ruth Wayland. are taught how to 
listen and are given knowledge of where 
people with financial, medical, or 
personal-social problems can go for help 
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Science Scores Down 

^' i' i A ,^ . ' V' * E atiun 

pof» f:!. iJ" J sc't»''r*- ,ic'»«t3vpfne*M scores 
.irr-f'v; f^iV-on^. '/oulh h.is declined 
.ifii:^' i9t?9 Sctpr^ro vvas ifio ^j.'sj are<i to 
ut» s.if'.c/'^'i t»v (jfo<jp Vrhfc?^ -vsii issue 
a Tno'*"* iloLi f*^pO'! r\ifiy 1975 NAEP 
fTM|r-: f n^J';v;s Jo KiN^ srio.v 
On c«'jfc«N.>s Mn..j^,.fing science 
J^nr.vv*!?'.jij»? a.'J'.J ^i-.u!s .jcnievemenl cle- 

9 \3P. 17 
-0?' '>^-^t( t'^os ^t-^v : o « botn .)<^sossneii!s 

A' ^rfv^j .n;e tovOi*^ {^>e si/e o( 

itw jj<M;;»i"._* I't^r^vr'i.jrKx* v^js between 
Of #• .IT ,j :;r'«'enM j»' iJOiiUs enotujh 

C4>Jm»' ^ ,«* !'!!• .'»»; " K^^ jr>*e froiu 
>fa-j ' HiVO.^ '-sr 00 p**' 4-onv 



Educational Passports 

A svsle"' * {""itJ-Mtj ;iers(>n*ii 'e 



Pit? project js titled Educational Pass 
uuftb and ETS i5> receiving a S100.00C 
grant trorn Lilly Endowment, Inc to lest the 
pMCJjcadiy of such an idea The passports 
wji! be the creation of the individuals 
themselves who cah construct and control 
everything which goes on the fiche. which 
Vv^iSi act as personal resumes for prospec- 
tive schools or employers ETS v/HI v^^ork 
vv'fh the Coliege Entrance Exammatioi* 
Board in refining the passports Subjects 
fuf tisc project Will be 2.000 individuals in 
high school, college, and commercial set- 
tlings ETS hopes to launch the service m 
Fall 1975 

NASP 

Advice on planning. Iraimng. and other 
aspects related to establishing alternative 
schools IS provided by the National Alter- 
native Schools Program (NASP) This pro- 
ject, begun m 1 97 1 and funded by the U S 
Office of Education, offers experience and 
expertise to school systems throughout the 
United Stales, especially minority com- 
munities For further information write 
NASP. School of Education University of 
Massachusetts. Amhurst. Mass 01002 

Self-Supporting Student: CCS 
Topic 

The 201^5 anniversary cofUcfence for tfie 
College Scholarsnip Service of the Col 
lege Board was heirJ m Dallas fort Worth 
ear her tfus year In attendance wore stu- 
dents educatjonat atimmisirators. State 
education commission representatives, 
grant and loari adrn^nj^^irators College 
Board and Education Testing Service 
Slaft aruj memtiers of the press Their 
focus vva<= on ine prob'efns surrounding 
the seM supportnig stijdeni Wno benefits'^ 



Who pays Ever since the passage of the 
26th amendment, which lowered the vot- 
ing age from 21 to 18. educators have be- 
come concerned with the issue of students 
claiming independence from their parents 
as part of their application for financial aid 
funds At the conference the social. 
psycnologicaL legal, and financial impli- 
cations of this problem we^e discussed. 
The formal proceedings of the conference 
will be published and distributed by CCS 
Availability of the proceedings will appear 
in The College Board News 




Where the Deer and Antelope 
Play 

In Wyoming those plains creatures so 
often sung about in Western odes and bal- 
lads arc common S'gtits However, 
elementary sctiool children in one small 
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Wyorntng corrimufiiiy are concerned about 
me f jtufe of wildlife jo their state These 
I'Jren are seeing many of their na*we 
^auna being kifleci ^or pelts or dying for 
lack of food At tne eiementa^y school m 
the tiny soulneasl VVyonnng town of Rock 
River third and fourth griders asked their 
teacner. Mrs Florence Atkinsor). i! they 
couid express their concern about wildlife 
The letters they wrote discussed eagle and 
coyote killing, the problems with brucel- 
losis in buffalo herds, the treatment of wild 
horses and the kiinng of some bears m 
Yellowstone National ParK Their letters 
Aere rnaned to the Wyoming Game and 
F*sh Department and appeared m an issue 
of Wyoming Wildlife published by the 
department 



Panel on Pc^cr 
€ounM:ling of Sex 
Problems^ 

The Student Coalition for Relevant Sex 
Educatfon with the permission of the New 
Vori< Board of Education, initiated a pilot 
pfogra-n ir peer counseling of high school 
studef^ts 0^ sex matters Their project was 
ftnaored by a SI 75.000 grant from the 
Foffi Foundation The counselors, all of 
whon^ vo'iiHteered for the program, were 
trained basic sex information and coun- 
sel ng techniques by Planned Parenthood, 
the Huf^a^ Resources Administration 
Fam.ly Planning Unit, faculty from New 
Vork Un vers'ty and Hunter College, social 
workers ^fom the Human Resources Ad- 
ministration, and the Community Council 
of New York. 

The counselors were given 14 v/eeks of 
traning inctudmg now to give out informa- 
tion how to help students to ask questions 
without embarrassment, how to keep all 
revelations confidential, and how to refrain 
from making judgments about the morality 
of the students' conduct or using language 
which v/ould tend to indicate a moral 
judgment A faculty advisor, chosen by the 
principal with the recommendation of the 
counselors, sponsored the student rap 
room the site of the counseling sessions. 
This faculty advisor was alone responsible 
for makmg referrals of students to suitable 
agencies or medical services 

The student response to this program 
vvas very positive They cited knowledge of 
contraceptives, venereal dised=>e. and the 
availability of clm.cs and programs as 
urgent gaos n their sex education Stu- 
dents were al v ur/iised by emerging sex 
r.,»Ies and the ralattou between i>elf esteem 
and sexual expression These findings 
were TQpvrlQd by a student panel at a 
meeting in Washington. D C of the Ameri- 
can Associaliun of Ser Educators and 
Counselors 




Public Sebool Crime bi 
IVew rork City 

Yearly figures of various crimes and 
public misdemeanors committed on pub- 
lic school property are reaching increas- 
ing proportions The New York Citv school 
system, which only recently began count- 
ing what it calls "incidents', recorded al- 
most 5.000 for the 1973-74 school year. 
Such statistics indicate that juvenile cnme 
in the schools is an increasingly serious 
problem. Yet. schools are almost power- 
less to control these offenses. They are 
caught in the middle of trying to reconcile, 
singlehandedly. conflicting demands be- 
tween advocates of law and order vs, 
children's rights. Law and order partisans 
want troublemakers to be removed, and an 
aura of learning restored to the classroom. 
Children's nghts partisans stand against 
the idea of isolating or confining troubled 
students 

Jeremiah McKenna. general counsel of 
the New York State Select Committee on 
Crime, proposes one solution to this prob- 
lem through close and confidential com- 
munication between the Family Court and 
the public schools, Barbara Blum, the 
citys former Commissioner of Special 
Services for Youth, takes an alternative 
view that sees a need for radically im- 
proved services to the neediest children 
and their families since present services 
and facilities are grossly inadequate 
Other cntico point to family and commun- 
ity breakdown, mass violence on com- 
munication media as pnme sources of in- 
fluence in juvenile cnme Nevertheless, no 
single agency has proposed a solution 
which is satisfactory to all Their debates 
only help educators realize that juvenile 
justice and how to solve its abuse is not 
limited to one particular institution, school 
or law enforcement agency 



iVo Ltmjilcr a Niniirity 
Group — Ei|^teen-Ycar 
Olds 

Ohio's State Education Agency has 
taken steps to deal with full-fledged adults 
m the classroom According to Martin 
Essex. Supenntendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Boards of Education have a statutory 
duty to make reasonable rules for govern- 
ing pupils, even 18-year olds "The courts 
have traditionally held that rules of a Board 
of Education will be sustained as long as 
they are reasonable and not arbitrary or 
capricious." he stated Mary Lentz. the 
state department's attorney, has de- 
veloped guidelines for the interim until 
legal decisions provide administrators 
with governing principles. Simple 
changes in language will result in some 
guideline alterations- For example, if the 
term "child" is used in the school or district 
regulations, the substitution of the term 
"pupil" now appears advisable, Essex 
noted that one section of the Ohio Revised 
Code requires parents to continue sup- 
porting an 18-year old as long as he or she 
goes to school The code section states. 

Parental duty of support to children 
shall continue so long as the child 
continuously attends on a full-time basis 
any recognized and accredited high 
school, even when suchchtid has attained 
the age of majority " (It appears that not all 
sections of the Revised Code have been 
editeo for the word change from ch.ld to 
"pupri ") Another section of the revised 
code provides that compulsory school at- 
tendance ages remain 6 to 18. 



findings 



When things get out of hand in the class- 
room, the teacher needs more than reas- 
suring words — she needs help Class- 
room management techniques take a van- 
ety of forms, this study examined two of 
them (1) an approach which sought to 
praise appropnate behavior and ignore 
inappropnate eras, and (2) an approach 
which first introduced a model of the be- 
havior sought and then encouraged imita 
tion of the behavior through reinforcement 
Fifth and sixth graders f/om 12 classroom 
settings in five schools, who were behavior 
problems, were selected for the study 
which lasted 10 weeks and was observed 
by a committee of trained observers Re- 
sults show that on-task behaviors of these 



/u.!jyi>?'jf J v.afi t/O fJ8uJ-*-od «j?t/ogh both 

t*i*i ir'rfu dtJijfutiLfes dfe combined Tnose 
.■vuf*^ ^i'j AsU* O»btf<iv,t»bio urMldrer must 
♦ f 31 iydrr» vvhat tufn^ them ofi — in order to 
U*fiis them down 




When to be serious or when to be funny 
— thai IS u problem m any relationship To 
'n»/estigate whether or not humor could be 
used as an effective ice-breaker m an in- 
terview situation three groups of coun- 
selees participated m a study Group I was 
exposed to humor by means of reading 
d^d Mtmg a group of cartoons prior to the 
dctuaf rounse^mg session Group H rated 
'Simple destgn patterns Group HI used the 
waiting ttme as they chose Each subject 
wdS subsequently involved in a counsel- 
incj inte'^yiew foMov/ing which he com 
pieted a short form of the Relationship 
Questionnaire wh^ch is designed to meas- 
ure client perception of the counse' 
client relationship Significant differences 
were discerned m the scores of the dif'er- 
ent groups With tfiose clients in Group I 
giving the counseling interview consider- 
ably higher ratings tnan those in the other 
groups While helping persons may not 
exactly be able to laugh their way to effec- 
tive counseling, they can establish better 
rapport with clients with a light touch of 
humor So the next time you have an inter- 
view you can start with. "Have you heard 
the one about — ^' 

How murJi information sfiouki bo avail- 
dt)le to school personnel through a student 
cumulative record'^ A research study 
sought to determine the effect that tfie 
juvonile delinquent label had on teacher 
exptjUdlioiib To thia end. lour fictitious 
t.unniJdtive folders were constfuctotf. two 
ui vvti»cf» contdiiJod tfie delinquent label 
All ult»cr folder «temb were weighted 
et}»Mhy witfi tfie Gh,iracteristics of 
dulinqiiency-prone students <ih found in 
delinquency researcti Equal f)ur?ibers of 



blacks and whites were labeled as delin- 
quents and not labeled at all Teacher re- 
sponses indicated that they significantly 
lowered their expectation for ail labeled 
students Teacher bias was not a factor, 
and label-race of student was not signific- 
ant If you have to be legally bad , at least 
try to keep it out ol your school record 

College freshmen have been studiedad 
mfimtunh but traditional methods of evalu- 
ation do no^ always work with everyone In 
a study of the effectiveness of t'-aditional 
methods of evaluation (high school GPA s 
and SAT scores) and subjective methods 
(self. peer, parent, counselor, and teacher 
perceptions;, m predicting the academic 
performance of disadvantageo college 
freshmen, traditional methods have 
proved inadequate Among subjective 
methods, peer prediction was signific- 
antly related to the academic perforrr-ance 
of the freshman group Another study find- 
ing was that the more hours disadvan- 
taged students attempt, the higher their 
achieved GPA. refuting the assumption 
that they perform better with reduced class 
loads- 

As always, educators should know the 
population group with which they are work- 
ing, and use those methods which work 
best for those people 
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If your older sibling didn't make it with 
Ms Jones in third grade, you d better not 
get stuck with Ms, Jones when you get to 
third grade! A study was made of 79 pairs 
of siblings who nad completed the same 
grade in the same schooL The older chil- 
dren were classified as high or low per- 
formers on objective measurements, 
neither they nor the teachers involved were 
aware of the study. Marks and scores of 
younger children were compared to those 
of their older siblings. Where both had had 
the same teacher, the younger child was 
placed in a high or low expectancy group, 
depending on older sibling performance 
If the two had different teachers, the 
younger child was put into the control 
group Analysis of results supported the 
teacher expectancy hypothesis — when 
the older had done well, the scores of the 
expectancy youngsters were higher than 
those of the control group, when 'ow, ex- 
pectancy group scores were lower than 
controls on all but one test 

While the effect of positive teacf^er ex- 
pectation on sibling performance is cer- 
tami/ acceptable, ihe effect of negative 
expectation causes deep distress since it 
may be preventing youngsters from at 
tainments of wl. ch they are otherwise 
capable This problem is of particular 
concern where a choice of teacher is not 
possible for younger siblings 
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With college enrollment falling and with 
dormitory rooms a drag on the market on 
many campuses, college administrations 
are extremely concerned with offenng the 
type of accommodations most palatable to 
students and to their continuation in 
school. A study investigated new fresh- 
men living in various types of dorms, and 
compared them on s^^»'eral dimensions: 
academic achievement, attrition from the 
university, responses to a University Stu* 
dentCensus. cost of damage to buildings, 
and number of reported incidents such as 
theft, vandalism and disturbances Dorm 
arrangements studied were. (1) coed vs 
single-sex dorms. (2) high rise vs. low rise: 
and (3) limited vs. unlimited visitation 
hours. No significant differences were 
found among residents of different dorm 
types of achievement or attrition, some dif- 
ferences were found on Census re- 
sponses. Coed and male dorms reported 
more damage and incidents than female 
dorms, high rise dorms reported more 
damage and incidents than low rise 
dorms, and limited visitation hours dorms 
reported fewer incidents but higher dam- 
age cost than unlimited hours dorms. 

If a college wishes to provide alternative 
dorm arrangements, it cannot be influ- 
enced by the effects of living style on 
achievement and continuation in school. If 
it wishes to provide the "safest" pattern of 
housing, it will offer only female, low-rise 
dorms with no visitation hours! 

£0 082 640 

How you look at things makes a differ- 
ence, righf? Not always' Groups of 
elementary students were tested on items 
which were arranged in a hard-medium- 
easy order, and easy-medium-hard se- 
quence Regardless of context, test scores 
were the same, although youngsters did 
perceive items arranged from hard to easy 
as being easier than those same items ar- 
ranged the other way around. 

The "eyes" may have it. but in the final 
analysis, the head wins out. 

EO000 4G2 

The age-old argument between nature 
and nurture still goes on. A recent study 
sought to test the hypothesis that, while 
normal slum children raised by retarded 
mothers evidence low IQ's themselves, 
they show normal or better IQ's when nur- 
tured in a more positive atmosphere 
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T^^'oucjh <i suvt.»n-year fetjoraily funded 
tjfuje' { 40 inner c^ly uiacK bab»os wf^ose 
fnoirters ruid bekm 75 10 s wore Ojvidcri 
f titj t.vu groups - cofUrol and oxpenrnon- 
Li' The iatler spent tivo days (Seven hours 
jaMy) a weeK a presct)ool whore spe- 
ctjfty {rajped personnel provded them 
wj?r' good food good mothering and a 
yrea? deaf of conversation and explora- 
tion ResuUs of regular testtfig showe l 
iha! wfuJe orfy three of the control group 
^^a^-e reached IQ scores o! over 100 the 
average lO »n the experimental group is 
123 (The study cnildren are presently 
starting school and doing well although 
final success cannot be judged until they 
are testea atter the second or third grade It 
fs possible they may slip rer^ioved from 
the special nuriurmg environment ) It 
would seem once more, that a very strong 
case IS made for the preschool develop- 
ment of cfiildren By the lime tfiey reach 
first grade it may already be too late to 
alter patterns developed — or left unde- 
veloped 

Children are naturally sensitive and ac- 
cepting of other children, nghf? Nut 
necessaniy according to a study that ex- 
^v^ tt ed w^^lJre^ i> react»ono .o a variety of 
behaviors indicative of emotional imbal- 
ance Boys and girls (n^ 326) m the upper 
elemenlarygrades reacted to descnptions 
of imaginary peers of the same sex Five 
descriptions were of disordered per- 
sonalities vvhtie one was normal The study 
youngsters viewed the disturbed peers as 
unattractive, expressed negative attitudes 
about associating ;vith them, and re- 
garaej mem as different from themselves 
It would appear tfiat study subjects do not 
wish to seem similar to those whom they 
regard as disturbed Children adopi al 
tttudes similar to those of adults — nega- 
tive as well as positive Parents, take note' 




speak softly and carry a big stick or yeH 
fniidfy enough eithor way you are likely 
tr make ynur point Using a grouping of 
900 recorded counselor statements p^^vi- 
nusly rated by judges on their degree of 



persuasiveness, le researcher evaluated 
the 24 highest rated persuasive and 15 
lowest persuasive statements, using an 
electncal measunng device Afhich fed into 
a graphic recorder It was found that tfiose 
statements rated persuasive were louder 
than those rated less so Apparently, con- 
viction encourages counselors to speak 
with greater force than they otherwise 
niigfit do No wonder arguments get so 
heated — everyone is convinced he's 
nght. so everyone yells' We'll all need 
earmuffs' 




Oscar Wilde, m The Picture of Dorian 
Gray. said. A cigarette is the perfect type 
of perfect pleasure It is exquisite and it 
leaver one satisfied What more can one 
wanf? The Surgeon-General s Office has 
a notice on every pack of cigarettes that 
tells people of the possible health dangers 
involved in smoking What ts there about 
reasonably intelligent people that makes 
them continue to indulge in something 
they acknowledge is nariiiJui? Aian Her- 
man of the American University studied 
two charactenstics related to smoking — 
locus of control and death anxiety Data 
were gathered from 300 students (mean 
age. 22) through five questionnaires which 
assessed their smoking habits and de- 
mographic information, locus of control, 
death anxiety, attitudes toward death, and 
belief in an afterlife The only signifcant 
correlation occurred between smoking 
and education the more highly educated 
smoked more The most frequently used 
rationalization was "the pleasure out- 
weighs the hazards" 

Berman concludes from his study that a 
future death threat is not sufficient to make 
people give up smoking Regardless of 
what people know on a conscious level 
about cigarette smoking, they seem wil- 
ling to continue to smoke because tfiey 
enjoy it Small wonder lhat behavioral ap- 
proaches do not work when participants 
do not really want to change their be- 
havior 



Dropout prevef.tion receives highest 
emphasis at the secondary level however, 
indications are that dropouts are formed' 
•n first grade and nurtured until high 
school when they actually leave the sys- 
tem A study was conducted m Philadel- 
phia on the records of 50 students who had 
dropped out and 50 who had entered col- 
lege Not unexpectedly, dropouts had 
lower lO's. poorer grades, worse behavior 
ratings and fiigher absenteeism than non- 
dropouts What was unexpected was that 
all these patterns had existed at grade 
one, and had merely been exacerbated 
through the years. If dropout-prone stu- 
dents can be adequately identified dunng 
their first year in school, we shou Id be able 
to apply remedial techniques early 
enough to alter the pattern, thereby revers- 
ing the tendency toward failure 
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Editorial Note 

Impact frequenty repnnts statements that 
represent provocative, if not extreme, 
views as a means of sensitizing readers to 
important issues or developments that are 
relevant to the work of those with helping 
responsibilities. Occasionally, these 
statements may seem to contain political 
references or to have political connota- 
tions We wish to emhasize that neither by 
design nor intent 6oes Impact take stands 
on political issues or questions or evaluate 
political figures The basis for inclusion of 
items IS dete^'mined soley upon the utility 
of the information for the performance of 
professional responsibilities and ac- 
tivities and any attempt to draw inferences 
regarding political views is mappropnate 
and unwarranted 
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Introduction 

The paraprofessional concept represents an effort to 
expand, humanize and personalize a number of profes- 
sional services. The paraprofessional or nonprofessional 
is a noncredentialed worker who performs either the 
same or similar tasks as the professional, functioning in 
various capacities within a wide variety of settings. 

Attempting to define the role of the professional and 
determine the parameters of the role of the paraprofes- 
sional is a topic that has been frequently written about 
and widely debated in recent years. The use of personnel 
who are not fully qualified as professionals but who per- 
form many of the tasks that were formerly the sole respon- 
sibility of professionals is well known in social work and 
health services. Hospitals, welfare agencies, mental in- 
.«litutions. settlement houses, in-patient clinics and con- 
valescent homes have long employed nonprofessionals 
for custodial care and for the simpler, more routine duties 
which require little training or education, except that 
which can be provided on the job. Paraprofessionals have 
also functioned for a number of years in the classroom, 
and their pre.sence and help have enabled teachers to 
assume more the role of manager of the learning envi- 
ronment and designer of the educational program than 
simply the agent of instruction. The development of the 
roleof the paraprofessional counselor, however, has been 
the cause of a dilemma, perhaps because the role of the 
professional counselor is still emerging and counselors 
are apt to view nonprofessional participation in counsel- 
ing functions as a threat to the profession. Because the 
controversy concerning the use of paraprofessionals in 
recent years has centered on the area of pupil personnel 
services, the primary focus of this issue will be directed 
townrd the M^e of nonprofessional personnel in coi.nsol 
ing and guidance, with some attention given to their 
(jmployinent in other settings. 

The main purpose of this publication, then, is to inves- 
tigate the role of the paraprofessional counselor, review- 
ing the factors that have led to the emergence of the need 
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for such persons; examine a number of programs that 
utilize the services of nonprofessional guidance person- 
nel; suggest some guidelines that research suggests are 
important in selecting, training and evaluating para- 
professionals; discuss the effects on professionals, in- 
stitutions, and the persons themselves of their employ- 
ment as workers in the counseling field; and take a look at 
the future of the paraprofessional movement in pupil 
personnel services. 

Because the paraprofessional movement in counseling 
derives its origins from many of the same forces which 
brought aides into teaching and mental health settings, 
this issue includes a brief history of the background and 
development of those fields as well. It is believed that an 
exploration of the mainsprings of the paraprofessional 
concept in general will contribute meaningfully to the 
understanding of its specific application to pupi! person- 
nel services. 

Paraprofessionals in pupil personnel services are non- 
professional individuals, not including the secretarial 
staff, who assist with guidance activities. Such individu- 
als have also been referred to as nonprofessionals, sub- 
professionals, support or auxiliary personnel, aides or 
assistants. The kind of persons who perform paraprofes- 
sional roles in counseling and personnel programs, as 
well as in other professional settings, varies tremend 
ously. Such nonprofessionals may be parents, srudents. 
community volunteers, or lay persons with varying levels 
of experience; they may come from the ranks of the very 
poor or the upper classes; they may be college; graduates 
or elementary school dropouts; they mi^ht be of any eth- 
nic origin. In addition, the functions performed by these 
persons vary with the design of the program in which 
they are employed and may range from reviewing data to 
performing one-to-one counseling services. 

Paraprofessionals are employed to provide a service 
without regard !o certification or previous educational 
attainment, and are thus considered nonprofessional 
workers. The term "nonprofessional." however, does not 
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iiKMii "unprofessiorwl/* Although not officially certified 
or highly eductiteui. the paraprofessional in any profes- 
sion may carry out his or her responsihilities in a com- 
phjtely professional manner. Therefore, when used in 
tins puhlication. the term nonprofessional is meant to be 
synonymous with the term paraprofessional. 

The nonprofessional or paraprofessional is usually in 
contact with or under the supervision of a credentialed 
professional, and his or her addition to the staff often 
means an alteration in the traditional professional role. 
As a result of a number of factors — including the orienta- 
tion of the professional staff to the program, the role 
assigned to the paraprofessional. the facility with which 
the aide performs that role, and the attitudes of existing 
professional staff toward the newcomer — the parap- 
rofessional may be viewe'l as a strong asset or a threat to 
the credentialed professional. An attempt will be made in 
this issue of Impact to explore the relationship of the 
paraprofessional to the professional and to assess the 
effects of that relationship on the persons involved. 

This review is not an attempt to praise or promote 
paraprofessionalism in counseling services; rather, it is 
an attempt to examine the paraprofessional movement, 
considering it in light of its possible benefits as well as its 
potential disadvantages. Though strong rationale might 
be given to support the use of paraprofessional workers, 
statements of serious disapproval or doubt are also found 
throughout the literature; and evaluative studies of pro- 
grams employing paraprofessionals show mixed results. 
In fact, many of the programs intended for study dis- 
solved before follow-up investigations could be made. 
This publication will examine what research findings 
exist in regard to assessment of program outcomes. 

It is interesting to note that noncertified individuals 
have for centuries fulfilled counseling functions — 
friends, parents, doctors, lawyers, teachers, ministers, 
missionaries have served as helping persons for those in 
need. Tyler (1969) refers to this when she observes that 
every day parents counsel their children, roommates 
share concerns and problems, and friends offer under- 
standing and support to one another. The deveilopment of 
formal programs to capitalize on this very natural rel 
tionship and thus to expand the human services in school 
settlings, however is of recent enough origin to cause 
considerable differences in program implementation. A 
portion of this issue is devoted to descriptions of several 
programs that have been developed to utilize the services 
of varying groups of people — teachers, mothers, peer 
groups, students as workers with younger students, and 
other lay persons in the community. 

Programs using paraprofessionals develop in response 
to the needs of the community and of the persons for 
whom they are designe;d and thus differ in respects other 
than the tvpe of person performing the service. For exam- 
ple, budget restrictions have considerable impact on the 
kuui of program that will be implemented in a particular 
setting. Because in many communities money is not al- 
ways axailable to hire an adequate number of profession- 
als or support personnel, community members volunteer 
their time, realizing that the training and actual time 
spent at work may be equivalent to those of a regular job. 
Despite the fact that they utilize some of the same prac- 
tices, these programs involving volunteer aides aresome- 
tniu^.s liifferentiated from paraprofessional programs in 
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that the volunteers are not considered to be performing an 
occupational role in the literal sense. However, because 
the tasks are often similar or identical to those performed 
by paraprofessionals. several volunteer programs have 
been included in the descriptions. 

The Professional Versus the Paraprofessional 

In the fields of the human services, certification or 
licensing is the standard method of determining that one 
has become a professional. Within the wide variety of 
roles helping perr arform. however, differing 

viewpoints exist ' ii.^ >uch things as how profes- 
sionals should bt uwimed. what standards should be 
stressed and maintained, what kind of training should be 
required, and who should be allowed into the profession. 
Each state outlines different requirements for certifica- 
tion of teachers, counselors, psychologists, lawyers, 
physicians. Certification in one state rarely satisfies the 
requirements hi any other state. With such variance in 
determining criteria for professionalism, then, it is no 
wonder that those institutions employing paraprofes- 
sionals. as well as persons responsible for their training 
and preparation or who are in the professions themselves, 
are having difficulty in defining and outlining V ^ role of 
nonprofessionals. 

Some agreement has been reached regarding the 
characteristics that are common to professionals in gen- 
eral, which Brammer and Shostrom (1968) have iden- 
tified in the following way: 

1. Skills and procedures 

2. Definite sequences and standards of training 

3. Societies and journals that are dedicated to the 
advancement of the profession 

4. A planned research program 

5. Certification and licensing 

6. A code of ethics 

7. A working relationship with other professions 

8. Professional freedom 

The authors also note the importance of personal 
characteristics in the case of counselors or therapists. 
They believe that although the areas of attitudes and 
personality are difficult to assess, they merit considerable 
attention for a person wishing to enter these professions. 
Professional training for the counselor, according to the 
authors, should include the development of techniques 
and skills in communication, test administration and in- 
terpretation, sociometrics. and counseling. 

Much research has been conducted in an attempt to 
determine the characteristics that are common to profes- 
sional counselors. Regardless of the procedure used, re- 
sults indicate that the differences between the persons of 
counselors are greater than differences in the techniques 
used by counselors (Tyler. 1969). Thus, more time is 
being devoted to the study of what a counselor is rather 
than of what he or she does, which has led to attempts to 
determine what personal characteristics are optimal in a 
counselor. Tyler states that if we dismiss the idea that one 
standard relationship should exist in every counseling 
encounter, then we must also give up the requirement 
that a counselor be any one type of person. Most 
educators believe that a counselor should be as free as 
possible of internal conflicts; others feel that a coi nselor 
who is experiencing conflicts is better able to understand 
conflicts in others. Tyler suggests that a good counselor 
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might have any personality pattern which permits the 
devolopmtmt of a dot?p and satisfying relationship with 
others. 

\ greater consensus exists about how professional 
counselors ^should be trained than about how they should 
be selected or what services they should provide. This is 
probably due to the fact that counselor educators must 
make certain decisions about courses and programs, 
whereas decisions about selection and use of personnel 
can be made individually and according to community or 
school requirements. 

As far as personal characteristics, method of selection, 
and type of service are concerned, there is little to sepa- 
rate the paraprofessioual from the ranks of the profes- 
sional. What are the factors, then, that distinguish the 
two? 

One factor is graduate training, which requires the in- 
tellectual capacity to comprehend abstract concepts in 
areas such as educational philosophy, personality theory, 
and statistics. In 1964 the Committee on Professional 
Preparation and Standards of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association (APGA. 1964) published 
guidelines for counselor certification, recommending 
that the professional counselor have a Master*s degree, 
including two years of graduate work. The graduate pro- 
gram should be designed so that the counselor will 
emerge with a broad educational background that has 
exposed him or her to various disciplines and thought; a 
basic knowledge of psychology, including principles, 
theories, and research techniques relevant to counseling; 
a mastery of procedures and skills involved with counsel- 
ing: and an understanding of the environment in which 
the counselor will work. The Committee further recom- 
mended supervised counseling experiences including 
laboratory work such as practice in test administration, 
practicum involving actual counseling, and a full-time 
internship program in a school or agency. 

The counselor who continues his or her professional 
development in a doctoral program becomes familiar 
with research-based psychological knowledge and learns 
how to plan and carry out scientific investigations. 
Graduate students are chosen for personal qualities as 
well as intellectual characteristics. 

Paraprofessionals are generally selected on the basis of 
personal attributes, and then through special training 
acquire the skills and competencies necessary to provide 
guidance services. They are not expected to demonstrate 
as profound a knowledge or understanding of 
philosophy, theory or statistics as the professional; yet it 
is precisely the lack of that knowledgeand understanding 
that prohibits the paraprofessional from becoming a pro- 
fessional 

Some states and agencies have attempted to provide 
alternate ways through which people might enter the 
counseling profession — for example, a number employ 
teachers as part time counselors. Many states, although 
they may specify a Master \s degree as a requirement for 
counselors, do not require a two-year organized program 
as outlined by the APGA standards. Agencies for the 
unemployed, the delinquent, or the disabled often emp- 
loy personnel with less training than described in the 
APGA statement. By designing and implementing their 
own training programs, these agencies may even acquire 
special state certification. 



Varying opinions exist with regard to the employment 
of nonprofessionals in guidance programs. Support has 
come from professional organizations, such as the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA. 
1967) and the American Psychological Association 
(Warnath. 1967). as well as state legislatures and state- 
level educational agencies. The Federal government has 
awarded grants for training support personnel (Leiand et 
al, 1969; Muto. 1968); and a large number of school dis- 
tricts, community organizations, and professional staff 
members have responded positively to the use of non- 
professionals in public school services. In addition, sev 
eral studies (Carkhuff and Truax. 1969; Madden. 1969; 
Hallowitz and Riessman. 1967) bear out the fact that per- 
sons of similar intelligence and educational level and 
from like socio-economic class often relate better to one 
another than do those of widely disparate backgrounds. 
Carkhuff (1969) also found in a study of helping relations 
that two-thirds of a group of patients treated by profes- 
sional therapists improved, but so did two-thirds of a 
control group of untroaiod patients. This author goes on 
to suggi . that we look at the help the untreated group 
probably received from friends, co-workers, families or 
other concerned individuals. Such findings lend support 
to the use of the services of paraprofessionals in helping 
professions. 

Many critics and opponents of the paraprofessional 
pupil services movement, however, may be found. Jesse 
Gordon (Gordon. 1965) has written about the negative 
implications of Project CAUSE (Counselor Advisor Uni- 
versity Summer Education), expressing some general 
concerns regarding use of paraprofessionals. This Pro- 
ject, one of the first of its kind, was es' iblished in 1964 to 
train people during an eight-week period to serve as 
Counselor Aides in the Job Corps or Employment Service 
youth programs (Odgers. 1964) and created a controversy 
over the legitimacy of hiring counselors without standard 
professional training. Along with the furor, however. Pro- 
ject CAUSE and similar programs made people aware that 
counselors were needed in far greater numbers than 
graduate programs could be expected to produce (Tyler. 
1969). As a result, the concept of utilizing the services of 
auxilliary pesonnel in the counseling profession began to 
gain support. 

The APGA furthered this movement by i.ssuing a state- 
ment legitimizing the functions of counselor aides in 
both direct and indirect services to clients (APGA. 1967). 
Direct services include functions such as interviewing 
and leading group discussions; indirect services include 
such activities as the gathering and processing of infor- 
mation. The APGA guidelines for the training of support 
personnel are broad and nonspecific and allow for gener- 
ous individual interpretation. It is stated, for example, 
that training should include the opportunity to work 
under the field supervision of professionals but that the 
duration of preparation for support personnel will be 
**fairly brief ... a matter of weeks or months, compared to 
years (for the counselor)** (Ibid). Because it formalizes in 
an official statement the methods by which individuals 
may gain entry into coun.seling positions, this recogni- 
tion of a support personnel gioup by a professional or- 
ganization lends a professional status to the paraprofes- 
sional counselor. This statement also broadens the av- 
enues through which a person may enter the counseling 



profession and thus legitimizes expansion of the supply 
of needed persoiniel. 

Function of Paraprofessionals in Educational 
Settings 

An important challenge that professionals within the 
schools fac:e is the division of professional roles into 
subprofessional classifications or suhroles that might be 
filled by persons who lack professional training. The 
problem is not too difficult in classroom settings where 
tasks are rather specific and clearcut. but in the area of 
pupil personnel services it becomes far more complex 
because the role of the professional counselor is still in 
the process of being defined. Whether the paraprofes- 
sional is to be used in the classroom or in the area of pupil 
personnel services, however, the goal is the .same: that of 
providing broader and more effective services to the 
population served by the school. 

The Paraprofessional in the Classroom 

Specific functions of the teacher aide have been de- 
.scribed extensivtjiy in the literature, for a detailed review 
of specific ac.tivities the reader is referred to UeHart 
(19fi8). Teacher aide is the term most commonly used to 
name the role in the cla.s.sroom; but aides are also de- 
.scribed as teacher helpers, lay assistants, nonprofession- 
als. assistant teachers, auxiliary personnel, and para- 
professionals. Generally speaking, their tasks are as- 
signed at the discretion of llie teaclser. and recent prog- 
rams are using the .services of paraprofe.ssionals more and 
more in instructional areas. 

The Paraprofessional in Pupil Personnel Ser- 
vices 

Specific roles and functions of support personnel in 
pupil services are frequently not clearly defined due to 
the relative newness of the concept. Increasingly, how- 
ever, efforts are being made to clarify ways in which such 
personnel might be used. One distinction which is often 
found u.seful in the development of role statements for 
paraprofe.ssionals is whether the activities are of direct or 
indirect service to the clients. 

Much disagreement exists as to whether direct services 
of the paraprofe.ssional. those requiring interface with 
clients, should be similar to tho.se of the professional. 
Some persons believe that activities for the paraprofes- 
sional should be restricted to indirect .services. Others 
believe that any professional servicemay be performed by 
a paraprofessional. Zimpfer (1971) suggests a carefully 
planned team approach in which subprofessionals as- 
sume only certain parts of the helping process while 
under the direction of the professional. 



APGA. in its policy statement. lists 32 suggested ac- 
tivities for support personnel. These are grouped as fol- 
lows: 

1. Direct helping relationships: 

a. Individual interviewing function 

b. Small group interviewing or discussion function 

2. Indirect helping relationships: 

a. Information gathering and processing function 

b. Referral function 

c. Placement function 

d. Program planning and management function 

According to a survey by Zimpfer (1969) school coun- 
selors expressed an eagerness to use support personnel 
according to the APGA outline. However, because of 
need, many of the counselors were actually using support 
per.sonnel only in the clerical and custodial functions of 
their offices. 

Another effort at classifying the duties of the para- 
professional in pupil personnel services is the work of the 
Committee on Support Pervsonnel for Guidance in the 
Schools of the Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision (Zimpfer, 1971). This Committee surveyed 
existing programs and the attitudes of support person- 
nel, guidance supervisors in State Departments of Educa- 
tion and school counselors and came up with a series of 
recommendations for selection, training and use of non- 
professionals, 

Fredrickson (In Zimpfer, 1971). working in a local 
school project funded by Education Professions De- 
velopment Act, constructed lists of tasks divided accord- 
ing to areas of professional responsibility listed by the 
American School Counselor Association (1964) and then 
divided the possible tasks within these categories into 
three levels of complexity. Listed below are some exam- 
ples of activities at the three levels: 

A. Planning and development of the guidance program 
Level 1: Check supplies of standard forms and fill 

out routine orders for supplies. 
Level 2: Become familiar with equipment used in 

electronic data processing. 
Level 3: Supervise and coordinate activities of cler- 
ical or other personnel who are under the 
supervision of a counselor. 

B. Counseling Activities 

Level ^ : Type reports of case conferences. 

Level 2: Record group interactions or become a 

discussion leader of a group (with 

counselor's approval). 

C. Pupil Appraisal 

Level 1: Type reports of conferences. 



'\ . . persons of similar intelligence and educa- 
tional level and from like socio-economic class 
often relate better to one another than do those 
of widely disparate backgrounds/* 




Level 2. Identify students whose test results show 
discrepancies with school achievement. 

Level 3. Interview a student to obtain factual in- 
formation. 

I). Kducational and occupational planning 

Level 1: Maintain an occupational information file. 
Level 2: Secure fullow-up information of a routine 
nature. 

Level 3: Help students to obtain information on 
finanancial aid. 

In order to find out what paraprofessionals were doing 
in college counseling centers, the Task Force on Para- 
professionals in the Counseling Center, established in 
1971, polled 135 directors of college counseling centers 
at the 1971 Annual Conferenceof University and College 
Counseling Center Directors at the University of Missouri 
(Crane and Anderson, 1971). Questions were asked re- 
garding the possible uses of parprofessionals, the types of 
services performed, and the training, supervision, and 
payment. Almost all of the centers polled were at public 
and private four-year universities and colleges. Sixty- 
three directors responded, giving information concern- 
ing their use of paraprofessionals. Of these, 60% reported 
that they were using undergraduates as paraprofession- 
als. 

The following results were found regarding the ser- 
vices offfered by the paraprofessionals. 





Paraprofessional Service 


Number of 
Centers 


1. 


Crisis center or ''hot line** 






telephone service 


11 


2. 


Study skills help 


8 


3. 


Drop-in center and peer counseling 


7 


4. 


General advising and information 






services 


4 


5. 


Clerical work on research 


3 


6. 


Companion or befriending programs 


2 


7. 


Leading or co-leading groups 


2 


8. 


Sex and birth control counseling 






and information 


2 


9. 


Relaxation training and 
iiesensitization 


1 


10, 


Co-leading communication skills 
workshops 


1 


11. 


Support service for campus 
minorities 


1 


12. 


Occupational information assistance 


1 



In a later study Crane and Anderson (1971) polled 



counseling center directors regarding their attitudes to- 
ward the use of paraprofessionals in the centers. They 
also attempted to determine which activities directors 
believed should be performed by paraprofessionals under 
the supervision of a professional counselor. They defined 
a paraprofessional as a worker who had completed a 
minimal preparatory training period (6-8 weeks) and had 
engaged in inservice training wit h adequate supervision. 

Those activities which were likely to receive the ap- 
proval of the director were: 

1. Tutoring disadvantaged students 

2. Being a *big brother' to the dsadvantaged 

3. Doing freshman orientation counseling 

4. Functioning as a research assistant 

5. Counseling students with study problems 

6. Administering theStrong Vocational Interest Blank 

7. Working on an emergency telephone service 

8. Counseling students with problems in adjusting to 
college 

Those activities which were likely to evoke disap- 
proval from the directors were: 

1. Counseling students with sexual problems 

2. Counseling students with marriage problems 

3. Counseling students with symptoms of pathology 

4. Administering or interpreting the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale or the Rorschach Diagnostic Test 

From these studies it may be seen that the division of 
professional roles into subroles that may be filled by 
persons who lack professional training is not an asy task, 
and the level of functioning for support personnel will be 
dependent not only on the skills of the persons them- 
selves but also on the attitudes of employing institutions. 

Summary 

Programs involving the use of the services of non- 
professionals are not new to many professions, but their 
introduction into the field of pupil personnel services has 
occurred only in the past few years. The recency of the 
appearance of paraprofessional counselors has created a 
neeo for making some judgments about such issues as 
hou they should be selected, what kind of training they 
should undergo, by what means they should be 
evaluated, and the kinds of functions they should or can 
perform. The fact that professional counselors are still in 
the process of defining their own role has contributed to 
the difficulty of role definition for paraprofessionals. 
Several surveys have been undertaken to a.ssess current 
attitudes and practices concerning support personnel, 
and a few professional organizations have offered re- 
commendations or guidelines for consideration by em- 
ploying institutions. The paraprofessional counselor is 
an emerging phenomenon and is the cause of considera- 
ble debate and disagreement in professional circles. 
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MCkGROUMD & DeKLOPM€MT 



General Background and 
Development of the 
Paraprofessional 
Movement 

The use of paraprofessionals in human services i.an be 
traced back to the Hull House and Henry Street settle- 
ments during the early part of this century. Later, a 
number of the New Deal programs, such as the Social 
Security Act of 1935. the Works Progress Administration, 
and the National Youth Administration (NYA). utilized 
paraprofessionals. During this post depression period, as 
part of efforts to stem the rising tide of unemployment 
and to find new sources of manpower, out-of-school 
youth and potential school drop-outs were trained and 
placed in the fields of health, education, recreation, wel- 
fare, correction, and the arts. The 1940 report of the NYA 
showed that 13.000 people were employed in this way. 
New sources of manpower were also sought through the 
upgrading of workers. For example, state mental health 
programs in California and Maryland included special 
training for psychiatric aides to broaden and enhance 
their skills. 

During the 1950*s. when the shortage of teachers anc 
persons in health and social work settings was critical, 
women with some college education but without formal 
professional training were pressed into service. Efforts 
were made to use indigenous workers, or workers from 
among the groups of people to be served. Examples of th is 
were the New York State Youth Board's **Club Project*' 
and several health-education programs serving Indians. 
Canadian Eskimos, and migrant workers in Florida. 
These efforts continued in programs such as 
Philadelphia's *Tireat Cities School Improvement Pro- 
ject" and Pittsburgh's **Team Teaching Project." both 
begun in the early 1960's. Throughout this period, how- 
ever, the trend was toward recruitment of persons from 
middle class backgrounds to supplement the work of 
professionals. 
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The **New Careers Movement** provided impetus for 
the paraprofessiunal idea. The term is derived from the 
book. New Careers for the Poor: The Nonpro/essional in 
Human Services, by Authur Pearl and Frank Riessman 
(1965). Rperesenting an innovative and socially con- 
scious approach to the use of paraprofessionals. the 
movement was a response to the following develop- 
ments: 

1. The increasing gap between the expanding need for 
educational services and the availability of professionals 
to meet these needs during the 1960*s. 

2. The need for teachers to function in a more complex 
role as a result of new dimensions in education concepts 
and technology. 

3. The heightened awareness of communication blocks 
often existing between middle-class professionals and 
disadvantaged children. 

4. An increased concern for the plight of the poor and 
undereducated and their need for opportunities for up- 
ward mobility. 

5. The availability of new resources for school systems 
through the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO), the 
Manpower Development Training Act (MDTA), Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), the 
Nelson-Scheuer Amendment to the Poverty Act, and the 
Javits-kennedy Act for Impacted Areas, All of these pro- 
vided federal funds for the employment of disadvantaged 
people lacking traditional certification. 

The Economic Opportunity Art of 1964. which in- 
cluded a mandate for the hiring of community people, 
helped to expand the new careers concept. The Scheuer 
Amendment to the Act. added in 1966. led to the funding 
of programs that were characterized by: (1) development 
of entry level employment opportunities; (2) assurance of 
maximum prospects for advancement and continued 
employment; (3) provision of a broad range of supportive 
services; and (4) inclusion of educational and training 
assistance. Since then, more than 30 laws have estab- 
lished some 100 grant-in-aid programs which either in- 
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corponito or poriuit tlio new careers design. Programs 
tutided !)y lUn ScIhju'm- Aniendinent have involved over 
17.000 trainees: and nearly 400.000 [jeople have been 
(jni[)loyed by schools and by coinnninity action, health 
«in(l welfare, law (jnforc.ement. recreation, and coininun- 
ity develo|)nient agencies. 

'I'hus. the new careers efforts were not undertaken .sol- 
ely as a njsponse to manpower shortages, The indigenous 
paraprofessional idea resulted from an attempt to provide 
a n(jw [)attern of instruction directed toward new educa- 
tional goals. The indigenous workers were seen as per- 
sons who could exert considerable influence in the com- 
munity through working in local institutions and prog- 
rams. They were viewed as potential change agents who 
could help schools or otlun organizations or agencies 
become more representative of and responsive to the 
needs of their populations. The thrust of the movement 
was not simply to patch up insitutions by filling man- 
power shortages but rather to change institutions and 
programs m a way that would be positive and meaningful 
for the [)e()ple for whom they were created. 

Use of indigenous paraprofe.ssionals increased in 1903 
as a result of funding of major programs under the 
President's Coinmittee on juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime. One of these, the Mobilization for Youth 
(MI' Y). located in New York City's lower East Side, used 
older delinquents to work with younger delinquents, in 
addition to using indigenous workers in schools and 
(.omnuiiiity work. A.s a result of the MFY. Frank Rie.s.sman 
(1905) made the; first published call for what he termed 
"the new nonprofessional.** At this same time the center 
for Youth and Community Studies at Howard University 
began to train young people from di.sadvantaged back- 
grounds as paraprofe.ssionals in such fields as child and 
health care, community organization, recreation, and re- 
search. 

In 1904 a large number of projects began to respond to 
the concept of utilizing indigenous nonprofe.ssionals. 
The New York State Division of Youth's **Youth Worker 
draining Project** employed school drop-outs and re- 
habilitated offenders, the "New Careers Development 
Project** trained inmates in a California prison as program 
developers: and Project CAUSE, a summer program of the 
Department of Labor, trained nonprofessionals to staff 
Youth Opportunity Centers as counselor aides and youth 
advisors. In 1904 the Office of Economic Opportunity was 
established and soon became the larg(;.st employer of 
[)ara[)rofessionals. B> 1905 approximately 25.000 para- 
professionals were fuiu.tioning in community action 
programs and over 40.000 in Head Start programs. During 
the latter part of the lOOO s a number of studies by the 
National Education A.ssociation revealed a widespread 
trend un the part of individual .s(.hool districts to employ 
aides in educational .settings. 

At the beginning of this decade various national study 
coinmi.ssions and Presuh^itial advisory bodies identified 
areas in which nonprofessionals might perform needed 
[)ubli(. woik. Own su(.h study (Sheppard. 1909) involved 
in a survey of 1 M) cltl(^s as to the number and kind of work 
positions that (.ould be filled by nonfjrofessionals in order 
to meet existing needs. The results of this study are listed 
below and may be (.onsidered to be limited in that thoy 
in\ol\(!only municipal jobs as identified by (.hief exec.u- 
tive officers of the l.'U) cities. 
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Nonprofessional Public Service Job 


Pn<i<iihilitip<i 




Category 


Number 


Antipollution enforcement 


900 


Education 


J9. 1 J4 


Fire 


5.«59U 


General Administration 


K '1 1 '1 
O.O 1 O 


Health and hospital 


1O.790 


Housing codes and inspection 


•1 A '7*1 


Library 


3.159 


Police 


11.161 


Recreation and parks 


14,359 


Sanitation 


7.534 


Urban renewal 


7.800 


Welfare 


18.497 


Total 


140.689 



From the above table, it may be observed that the need for 
paraprofessional workers is extensive and covers a wide 
range of possible work settings. 

Paraprofessionals in Mental Health Fields 

Many factors developing over the past few years have 
heightened the awareness of concerned individuals that 
the mental health needs of this country cannot be met 
through existing professional manpower and methods of 
treatment. The breakdown of the nuclear family, the in- 
crease in the number of elderly people, the burgeoning 
population, the growing hordes of the poor have all con- 
tributed to a need for more mental health facilities and 
workers in the field. The unmet needs have become more 
apparent as a result of civil rights efforts and the war on 
poverty. In addition, feelings of alienation and imper- 
sonalization resulting from ubanization and technology 
have led to increased stress on human beings. Rising 
costs of medical care and the widening gap between the 
rich and the poor are making imperative the need for 
mental health facilities that are available to all. regardless 
of abililty to pay for services. The need for more resources 
has been dealt with in part by the establishment of a 
nationwide network of community health centers, but 
staffing them remains an urgent problem. 

Although volunteers have actually been used for many 
years in the mental health area, in the past such work has 
been characterized by a demeaning quality that has con- 
tributed to an uncommit^<2d attitude on the part of the 
workers. A typical example is the psychiatric aide who 
works in a hospital setting doing supportive work with 
little or no training and little status. Recent efforts have 
been directed toward providing a new approach to the 
utilization of the paraprofessional or volunteer, includ- 
ing careful attention to selection, training and supervi- 
sion. As a result, the last few years have seen a substantial 
growth in training programs, ranging from brief on the 
job experiences to two-year programs in community col- 
leges. 

Numerous changes in approaches and attitudes in 
mental health have led to and encouraged the develop- 
mciut of new roles for nonprofessionals. A significant 
(.hange has been the questioning and subsequent altera- 
tion of traditional methods of psychotherapy 
Psychologists and other mental health workers are reject- 
ing the traditional Freudian psychoanalytic approach 
1 1 



vvhiih for so many years has dominated psychological 
lheor> and practice— that 's. the necessity for a person to 
have an in-depth intellectual and emotional understand- 
ing of the historical antecedt;nts of his or her problems. 
The breakdown of this traditional concept of 
ps> chotheapy has allowed for an expansion of the role of 
the psychotherapeutic ageni and the creation of now and 
less highly skilled roles, it has permitted new segments of 
thr population to participate in mental heahh treatment 
activities. 

These changes in attitude are reflected in the kinds of 
services now performed by nonprofessionals. The 
"therapeutic community" features group and individual 
counneling. training in self-management for patients, and 
retraining in activities such as shopping, personal 
hygiene and communication with others. The nonprofes- 
sionals (psychiatric aides, ward attendants, recreational 
aides, and community volunteers) participate freely and 
are given extended contact with patients. Thus, for the 
nonprofessional, a change has occurred from performing 
purely custodial functions to involvement with re- 
habilitative functions. The paraprofessional lias increas- 
ingly become an integral part of the mental health team. 

Realization that long-term confinement may lead to 
increased difficulty with readjustment to community life 
has resulted in a trend toward shortening the period of 
hospitalization. Communities, in turn, have responded 
by creating more facilities within the community, includ- 
ing outpatient clinics and services and liaison persons 
who are often paraprofessionals. 

A new method of treatment which focuses on "social 
competencies" provides rehabilitative service for those 
whose functioning has been impaired. This approach, 
which involves the development of skills needed for 
more efficient self-management, represents a significant 
change from traditional therapeutic goals. The people 
needed for implementing such an approach are those 
who can teach coping techniques through direct educa- 
tion, supportive help, and the provision of ego models. 
The self-help or social competency model has implica- 
tions for paraprofessionals— in fact, these changing con- 
cepts of mental health and its treatment provide extensive 
rationale for the use of paraprofessionals in the field. 

Another important change has occurred in the concept 
that traditional graduate education is the most effective 
means for training mental health workers. There is little 
evidence to suggest that graduate school training pro- 
duces attributes which lead to success in helping people 
(Cowen. 1967). It is quite possible that natural empathy » 
understanding or other personal qualities of nonprofes- 
sionals might equal or excel those which the professional 
obtained through training. In a stud> by looser (1966) the 
effectiveness of entirely naive college undergraduates as 
group therapists with chronic, hospitalized schizop- 
hrenics was compared with that of experienced profes- 
sionals, primarily psychiatrists and social workers. The 
college students were untrained, had few psyphology 
courses, and had no experience in the mental health field. 
The professionals were highly trained and qualified with 
many years of professional experience. Both groups of 
therapists were encouraged to promote intera :tion in 
their groups and received few restrictions. The effects of 
therapy, evaluated by a comprehensive battery of tests, 
showed that all treated subjects improved more than un- 



treated ones. However, within the treated group, those 
patients seen by lay therapists registered greater gains 
than those seen by professionals. These changes proved 
to be stable over a three-year period. It was hypothesized 
that the critical factor may have been the interest, en- 
thusiasm, and energy of the students. The Poser investig- 
ation encourages professionals to re examine the impor- 
tance of professional training and experience and reas- 
sess the potential for nonprofessionals in mental health 
treatment. This study by Poser, in addition to numerous 
other studies, provides evidence that people without pro- 
fessional training are able to provide moaningfuL effec- 
tive, and useful mental health services. 

Manpower shortages, the reevaluation of jobs and qual- 
ifications for those jobs» and the recognition of the useful 
potential of nonprofessionals have contributed to an in- 
creased interest in employing paraprofe.ssionals in men- 
tal health fields. In addition to these factors, the impact of 
budgetary realignments in Federal programs resulting in 
reduced funding for professional-level training, plus an 
increased emphasis on training programs for paraprofes- 
sionals. have added to the upsurge of paraprofessionals in 
the mental health field. 

Specific examples of the benefits to be gained from 
using nonprofessionals rather thf,!i professionals in men- 
tal health fields have been described in recent literature 
(Stevenson and Viney. 1973). Studies have shown that 
the nonprofessional is better able to identify with patient 
life-styles and concerns, and is therefore able to provide 
patients with a more appropriate model for behavior. 
Often the paraprofessional is able to play a more active 
part in the life of the patient than the professional. In 
addition, paraprofessionals commonly bring fresh points 
of view to therapy programs and may be successful due to 
the enthusiasm and energy they bring to the therapeutic 
process. 

The recent investigations of Rioch (Rioch. et al.. 1963). 
Carkhuff (1968) and Carkhuff and Truax (1965) provide 
evidence of the effectiveness of paraprofessionals as 
treatment agents. The Adult I'sychiatry Branch of the 
National Institute of Mental Health funded a Mental 
Health Counselors program in 1960 (Rioch. et al.. 1963). 
The program was designed to provide low-cost 
psycholojjical treatment for patients and at the same time 
to provide work for women with grown children who 
wished to contribute their services in a meaningful way. 
Eight women were chosen for the program, based on their 
successful child-rearing experiences and maturity. All 
had college educations and came from upper-middle- 
ciass status. They all participated in a two-year training 
program without pay or guarantee of a job at completion 
of training. The training was limited to psychotherapeu- 
•c techniques and emphasized on the job training. An 
evaluation of the therapy sessions of the trainees with 
adolescents at the conclusion of the program revealed 
positive results for the patients. Other programs, such as 
the Child Development Counselor's program at the 
Washington. D.C.. Children's Hospital and the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine. Mental Health Rehabilita- 
tion Worker \s Project, successfully trained and used 
middle-aged women as helping persons. 

The development of positions for noT»professionaI staff 
personnel is a practical and substantive response to new 
concepts of treatment. The paraprofessional might be 
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''As a result of a number of factors — including 
the orientation of the professional staff to the 
program, the role assigned to the paraprofes- 
sional, the facility with which the aide per- 
forms that role, and the attitudes of existing 
professional staff toward the newcomer — the 
paraprofessional may be viewed as a strong 
asset or a threat to the credentialed profes- 
sional/* 



viewed as unique in that the individual performs adjunc- 
tive tasks but may also be involved in new activities such 
as '^reaching out" to isolated people, helping people in 
at-home settings, or providing primary social support. 

The following typology of service functions for non- 
professionals in mental health (National Clearinghouse 
for Mental Health Information. 1969) provides a classifi- 
cation based on current practices: 

1 . The Caretaker Function: Providing physical care and 
supervision. 

2. The Bridging Function: Acting as a connection bet- 
ween the person in need and sources of help. 

3. The Sustenance or Social Support Function: Provid- 
ing substitute personal relationships. 

4. The Professional Assistant Function: Functioning as 
an aide or assistant in a closely adjunctive manner to and 
under the supervision of the professional. 

Paraprofessionals in The Classroom 

During the 1950*s aides were introduced into school 
systems as a solution to teacher shortages. Expansion of 
the use of nonprofessionals in the schools during the 
1960*s occurred as a result of the post- World War II baby 
boom and the passing of a series of anti-poverty pro- 
grams. Following the funding of the Economic Opportun- 
ity Act of 1964 and the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, aides were to be found in increasing 
numbers in public schools. Programs such as New York 
City's "Mobilization for Youth** (MFY). funded under the 
President*s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, exemp- 
lified the new emphasis on the use of nonprofessionals. 

The first major experiment in the use of nonprofession- 
als in American education occurred in 1953 in Bay City. 
Michigan (Gartner. 1971). Many people look on this pro- 
ject as a milestone in the paraprofessional movement. Yet 
some believe that the resistance created among teachers 
by the program impaired progress in the use of non- 
professionals in schools for at least a decade. 

The project was funded by the Ford Foundation 
through a grant issued to Central Michigan State College 
of Education and was a joint project of theCollege and the 
Bay City school system. Increased enrollments in the 
schools had contributed to mounting pressures on 
teachers. The purpose of the program therefore, was to 
increase their effectiveness by freeing them from jobs that 
might be performed by nonprofessionals. A study had 
shown that 69% of a teacher's time was spent in nonteach- 
ing chores. 
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The project employed eight college-trained women as 
teacher-aides. The Bay City school district and the Cen- 
tral Michigan State College of Education developed a 
program to train these teacher-aides that was soon 
adopted by over 50 other Michigan systems. 

An evaluative study by theCollege revealed the follow- 
ing results: 

1. Members of the teaching profession reacted nega- 
tively to the employment of aides because they believed 
that funds should be used instead to employ additional 
professionally qualified teachers. 

2. Teachers with aides spent more time on instructional 
activities. 

3. Little objective evidence was found regarding differ- 
ences in the quality of instruction between classrooms 
with teacher-aides and classrooms without aides. 

4. The teacher-aides facilitated experimentation, 
though no noticeable evidence as to changes in teaching 
methods was found. 

5. Little effect on overall costs was observed. 

6. Many of the aides became potential recruits for teach- 
ing. 

Subsequent to the Bay City project, other communities 
across the nation quickly followed suit, and by 1961 over 
5.000 aides were employed in various educational set- 
tings. 

A study conducted for the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity by the Bank Street College of Education in 1966 
(Bowman and Klopf. 1968) was based on a nationwide 
survey of theuse of teacher-aides, teacher assistants, fam- 
ily workers, and other auxiliary personnel in the class- 
room. An important component of this study on the use of 
paraprofessionals in school settings was the coordination 
and analysis of fifteen demonstration training programs 
for auxiliary school personnel. An examination of the 
purpose of these training programs provides further en- 
lightenment on the use of paraprofessionals in education. 
The sponsors of the projects believed that the introduc- 
tion of more adults into the classroom would enhance the 
quality of education, increase the opportunity for indi- 
vidualized instruction and make possible less structure 
in the classroom. 

The adults for the projects were selected on the basis of 
their concern for children and their potential as suppor- 
tive personnel, rather than on the basis of previous educa- 
tion. The trainees were from diverse cultural 
backgrounds — Navijo Indians from a reservation, low in- 
come whites from Appalachia. Blacks from a number of 
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large cities Puerto Ricans. and a variety or other groups. 
The belief supporting this kind of personnel selection 
was that individuals who had actually lived in disadvan- 
taged areas might provide specific benefits for disadvan- 
taged children. Such persons, having experienced aliena- 
tion in the classroom might help these youngsters feel 
more comfortable in school settings, and might serve as 
models to motivate the children. It was believed that 
these paraprofessionals could serve as interpreters of 
children's behavior to other professionals, and that they 
might also interpret the ideas and goals of the school to 
the children and to their parents. 

The study also notes several economic forces which 
contributed to the sharp increase in the employment of 
auxiliary personnel in the schools during the late 1960's. 
such as the following: 

1. Changing and expanding needs for school services. 

2. A shortage of professionals to meet these needs. 

3. New dimensions in education which required a more 
complex and demanding role for teachers. 

4. New awareness of thespecial needs of disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

5. An awareness of the communication block which 
often exists between middle-class professionals and 
lower-class pupils. 

6. The necessity of education for competition in an 
increasingly automated economy.. 

7. The availability of Federal funds for the employment 
of nonprofessionals. 

The late 1960*s have also seen: 

1. The passage of the Education Professional Develop- 
ment Act. 

2. The utilization of over 200.000 pupil personnel 
workers in school settings. 

3. Issuance of policies by several state Departments of 
Education and state Boards of Education pertaining to the 
use of paraprofessionals — for example, the California In- 
structional Aide Act of 1968 (State of California). 

4. The involvement of professional education organiza- 
tions (National Education Association. American Federa- 
tion of Teachers) in researching and defining the role of 
the paraprofessional and becoming involved in organiza- 
tional efforts of paraprofessionals. The research division 
of the NEA reported that teachers identified how to work 
effectively with aides as their number one training need. 
The American Association of School Administrators in a 
resolution concerning the use of nonprofessionals en- 
couraged "... the employment of auxiliary personnel to 
free teachers from nonteaching duties." (AASA. 1967) 
The National Association of Secondary School Principals 
recommended the use of instructional assistants and gen- 
eral aides who were defined as selected workers paid to 
do specific tasks (Fisher. 1968). 

5. A proliferation of materials, guides and resources to 
assist in the implementation of programs. 

Attempts to involve the community persons more di- 
rectly with the schools are increasing throughout the 
country. It is common to find ghetto parents demanding 
participation in school policy-making and planning to 
foster certain kinds of education for their children. The 
"Bundy Plan" in New York City is an example of an 
attempt to respond to this demand by using paraprofes- 
sionals to make the goals of the school more attunded to 
those of the community (Schmais. 1967). 

ERiC 



Studies in Indiana, Minnesota, Michigan. Colorado 
and New York have examined the effects upon pupil 
learning of the use of paraprofessionals in the classrooms: 

1. Studies in Minneapolis. Minnesota, as measured by 
pre-tests and post-tests using the Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test with 234 children, indicate that students 
in kindergarten classes with an aide made significantly 
greater gains in reading readiness, number readiness and 
total readiness than did matched pupils in classes with- 
out an aide (Minneapolis Public Schools. 1967). 

2. In Greenburg. New York, performance of second 
graders in classes with aides was contrasted with thai of 
classes scoring above grade level increased from two to 
five. The outcomes were attributed to the use of teacher 
aides (NEA. 1969). 

3. A Detroit. Michigan, study of 4.905 paraprofession- 
als employed in Wayne County schools revealed that 
administrators and teachers believed the teacher aides 
were effective in proving the education of the children 
(Garnter and Schroeder. 1968). 

4. In a Title III ESEA Program in Greeley. Colorado, 
pupil gains were attributed to the use of paraprofession- 
als (Cheuvront. 1968). 

5. A tutoring project originated at Indiana University 
found positive effects on student performance in 50 pro- 
jects throughout twelve states. The tutoring program in- 
volved in a 21-hour training program for paraprofession- 
als to prepare them for tutoring first grade children for 
fifteen minutes a day (NEA. 1969). 

6. In a student tutoring program in New York City in 
which older students tutored younger ones, those who 
were tutored gained 6.0 months as compared with a gain 
of 3.5 months for the control group (NEA. 1969). 

The use of students as teacher aides is frequently iden- 
tified as a cause of educational gains. The opportunities 
for cross-age learning include cross-ag<5 teaching, 
student-teacher learning teams, and the divisions of 
classes into sections. Improved learning resuHs for the 
tutor as well as the tutored. The Educational Professions 
Development Act encourages these efforts, as do 
guidelines in numerous state Departments of Education. 

There are strong indications from measurements in 
reading readiness and achievement that teacher aides 
trained intutoring improve pupil performance (Riessman 
and Gartner. 1969). One program sponsored by the 
Mobilization for Youth (STAR-Supplementary Teaching 
Assistance in Reading) uses paraprofessionals to train 
parents to read to children; and this program, as well as 
others using aides or tutors, indicates significant pupil 
gains. 

Evidence is also growing to the effect that the use of 
paraprofessionals allows teachers to improve their teach- 
ing. They have more time to give individualized instruc- 
tion to children, to prepare lessons, and to improve the 
learning climate in the classroom (Ferver and Cook. 
1968). 

Paraprofessionals in 
Pupil Personnel 
Services 

The need for paraprofessional guidance workers be- 
came apparent as a resuh of the following developments: 
1. Manpower shortages. In 1967 the Interagency Task 
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Korco oil Counseling (United States Department of Labor. 
1967) reported that over 95.000 new counselor positions 
would be needed by 1971. About 60.000 people wore 
estimated to be earning degrees and certificates in gui- 
dance and counseling during that time, leaving a deficit 
of 35.000 professional counselors. 

2. Expanded role expectations. The expanded role ex- 
pectations for counselors revealed a need for paraprofes- 
sional workers. The new expanded role developed as a 
result of the following: 

a. The awareness of the necessity for counselors to 
respond to the needs of increasingly diverse segments of 
society. 

b. The demand for research and the need for data 
collection for that research. 

c. The calling for counselors to translate into action 
increasing amounts of research results. 

d. The availability of numerous new counseling 
techniques. 

3. Awareness of new factors. 

a. The realization that professional counselors may 
be less effective than paraprofessionals with certain 
populations. 

b. Awareness that professional training is not neces- 
sarily the only prerequisite for becoming an effective 
counselor. 



cept in the following ways: 

1. The concept of support personnel does not refer to 
consultative or referral relationships between the coun- 
selor and social workers, psychologists, or other helping 
professionals. 

2. Support personnel function in a line relationship to 
counselors. 

3. Career patterns differentiate counselors from support 
personnel. Support personnel jobs may or may not pro- 
vide specific promotional possibilities. If support per- 
sonnel wish to become professional counselors, they 
must meet the necessary academic and personal qualifi- 
cations of professional counselors. 

4. Counselors perform the counseling function, 
whereas support personnel perform activities that contri- 
bute in other ways to the overall service. 

5. Counselor activity involves synthesis and integra- 
tion of parts of the total range of services, whereas the 
work of support personnel tends toward the particular. 
These persons may also specialize in one or more support 
functions. 

6. Counselors base their performances on relevant 
theory and knowledge of effective procedures. Functions 
of support personnel are characterized by more limited 
theoretical background. 

The statement distinguishes support personnel from 



• • if we dismiss the ideal that one standard 
relationship should exist in every counseling 
encounter, then we must also give up the re- 
quirement that a counselor be any one type of 
person/' 



American Personnel and Guidance 
Association Role Statement 
for Support Personnel 

In 1967 the American Personnel and Guidance Associ- 
ation adopted a policy statement on the role and prepara- 
tion of aides in counseling. The statement gives a 
rationale for the use of support personnel in guidance and 
states guiding principles for role development, prepara- 
tion and activities. The policy statement reads as follows: 
. . . appropriately prepared support personnol. under the 
.supervision of the counselor, can contribute to meet conn- 
selces' needs by enhancing the work of the counselor. The 
appropriate work of such personnel will facilitate the 
work of the counselor and make the total endeavor more 
effective. (APGA. 1967). 

The APGA role statement suggests certain direct and 
indirect role functions for nonprofessionals. However, it 
does stress that the one-to-one or "direct** contact of a 
nonprofessional with a client is not the equivalent of the 
direct one-to-one professional counselor-client relation- 
ship. 

Although not specifically defining the term "support 
personnel.'* the APGA statement does describe the con- 
O 
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clerical and secretarial personnel in two ways: 

1. Job training: includes exposure to principles and 
practices of guidance through preservice.inservice.oron 
the job training. 

2. Job tasks: more related to guidance functions than to 
clerical functions. 

Report of the Interagency Task Force 
on Counseling, 1967 

The Report of the Interagency Task Force on Counsel- 
ing of 1967 (U.S. Department of Labor) was concerned 
with the problem of providing counseling and related 
services to those in need of such help. The task force was 
comprised of leaders in counselor education and profes- 
sional guidance practitioners from a variety of settings. 
The views of the committee are reflected in the following 
statement: 

The primary work objectives of the counselor are to help 
the individuals he (or she) serves understand themselves 
and their opportunities better in order that they can for- 
mulate plans, decisions, and concepts of self which hold 
potential for more satisfying and productive lives, and to 
help them implement their decisions and plans. As a 
secondary and related objective, the counselor seeks to 
effect changes in the environment which are conducive to 

2t 



uicnMsing iluhvidual opportunity fur Mjlf-dtJvelopnieiil. 
(Ibid. p. 28) 

This slatciiicnt. which sets tho tone for the report, 
shows a definite potential for the use of support person- 
nvA. and the report makes frequent reference to the use of 
support personnel in counseling. 

The? main recommendation of the Interagency Task 
Force involved the need for rapid increases in the number 
of guidance counselors. In addition, the report revealed a 
concern for the strengthening of professionalism in coun- 
sehng. It did note, however, that persons other than coun- 
selors might perform counseling functions. The Task 
Force? recognized the use of nonprofessionals as support 
personnel and stated that such an approach should be 
"systematically and judiciously developed in federally 
supported counseling and guidance programs.'* (Ibid. p. 
45) Stated as the basic reasons for the use of support 
personnel were the facilitation of services and the in- 
crease of the (jffectiveness and productivity of profes- 
sional counselors. 

The Task Force ponited out that the utilization of sup- 
port pe;rsonnel would create the need for new training 
and supervisory rejsponsibilities for counselors. Al- 
though the employment of support personnel might re- 
sult in a short term reduction in the demand for profes- 
sional counselors, according to the report the long range 
result could not be foreseen as one of reducing the need or 
demand for professional personnel. 

The report states that support personnel should work 
only in situations where they are under the direction and 
supeirvision of professional counselors. Professional 
counsellors would be distinguished from support person- 
ne;l by the;ir levels of preparation and their "extensive 
knowledge ... of program objectives and operations, ex- 
teasive use of technical knowledge and skills . . . and 
considerable use of judgment." The Task Force stated 
that support personnel should be utilized in 
*\ , , preiscribed and limited procedures not requiring 
analytic judgement or interpretation.'* (Ibid. p. 47) 

In a "policy of relevant professional organizations** the 
Task Force dealt further with the problem of support 
personned. In this policy, the Task Force referred to the 
APGA role statement concerning support personnel, re- 
producing the report in its entirety and drawing attention 
to the concept statements made by APGA as to the dif- 
feirentiation of role and function between professional 
counsejlors and support personnel. 

The Task Force foresaw potential competition, confu- 
sion, and conflict arising from the use of support person- 
neil. Asa rejsult.it made the following recommendations: 
. . . that lagislation be? propo.^eHl to ejstablish a series of 
pilot. oxpcrimoiitaL and demionstration projects to plan 
the preparation of. prepares and appropriately use; tho 
servicejs of coun.«;eIor support porsonnol. (Ibid. p. 52) 

It further recommended that an advisory panel of experts 
or consultants be appointed to review the subject and 



make recommendations. The Task Force was unwilling 
to go beyond making recommendations regarding the use 
of support personnel in counseling. Its members stressed 
the fact that decisions concerning such support person- 
nel should remain under the control of the profession. In 
general the Task Force exhibited a cautionary view to- 
ward support personnel. 

Neither of the two agencies more directly involved 
— the Department of Labor and the Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare— took action to draft the legisla- 
tion which was recommended by the Interagency Task 
Force, despite the concensus of the Task Force that the 
recommended steps were urgently required to expand 
counselor manpower. Thus growing divergence occurred 
between government administrators and professional 
guidance leaders in their basic stance toward guidance 
and counseling. 

In 1968. California became the first state to adopt 
specific legislation in behalf of support personnel in 
schools. The State's Instructional Aide Act of 1968 per- 
mitted the use of aides both for teachers and for other 
certified school personnel. New York State also adopted 
legislation which supported teacher aides (State of New 
York. 1969). 

The 1970*s are a time during which much thought and 
effort have been directed toward the humanization of 
helping services. Increases in technology have resulted in 
an awareness of the neglect of personal concerns and a 
general feeling of dehumanization in our society. Human 
services are seen as a way to cope with this problem. In 
1970 the National Association of Pupil Personnel Ad- 
ministrators stated in a policy position paper. "Para- 
professionals, including aides, who are employees of the 
district, and volunteers can greatly increase the effective- 
ness of the human services.** (Bobbitt. 1969) 

Summary 

Developed as a response to a combination of forces and 
pressures, the paraprofessional movement started early 
in this century in social work settings, gained momentum 
in post-depression years by expansion into other profes- 
sional fields, spread into educational settings in the 
1950's. and became widespread during the 60*s and 70's. 
The paraprofessional counselor is the most recent addi- 
tion to the movement and came into being as a result of 
manpower shortages, expanded role expectations for 
counselors, and a new awareness that the unique needs of 
large segments of the schooFs population were not being 
met through existing services. 

The American Personnel and Guidance Association 
lent a certain "professionalism*' to the concept by issuing 
a role statement for support personnel, stating that such 
persons have the potential for enhancing the work of the 
counselor. Since then a number of states have 
•'legitimized** the utilization of nonprofessionals in 
schools by adopting specific legislation on their behalf. 
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GUIDGLII1CS FOR U9lhG 



Various authors offer different guidelines for the use of 
paraprofessionals. The suggestions of Schmais (1967). 
which represent a reasonable consensus among those 
who have written on the subject, are presented here as 
useful for persons interested in developing programs 
using paraprofessionals: 

1. Goals and objectives should be agreed upon, clear, 
and understood by all involved. 

2. Adequate funding, staff time, training, and ad- 
vancement opportunities should be provided. 
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3. The role and functions of the professional should be 
well-defined and described. 

4. Recruitment of appropriate personnel should in- 
volve as many staff members as possible. Interviews with 
prospective employees might be conducted with all staff 
members present. 

5. Screening and selection of nonprofessionals should 
be based on criteria that evolve from the goals of the 
program. 

6. Training of paraprofessionals should include orien- 

Jo » 



tation. on the job training, and inservico education. 

7. The paraprofessional program shoiiLi intrude 
supervision. This might he provided by one individual 
for all nonprofessionals in a school, or it might be on a 
one-to-one basis between a professional and paraprofes- 
sional. 

8. Evaluation should be continuous and ongoing, of 
both the program and the performance and progress of the 
paraprofe.ssional. Evaluation should be derived from the 
program — its goals, its workability, and its effects upon 
students, professionals, and the nonprofessionals them- 
.selves. 

Selection 

The selection of paraprofessional workers in education 
and the human services should be based on a set of 
criteria which are in line with goals of the program. The 
procedures for selection may vary from one program to 
the next, yet general agreement exists as to the advisabil- 
ity of including as many staff members as possible in the 
proce.ss. 

Riessnian (in Guerney. 1069) suggests procedures for 
the .selection of paraprofessional workers in New Careers 
programs. Riessman believes that the group method of 
interviewing can be used quite successfully in the selec- 
tion of personnel. Not only is the group process economi- 
cal in time, but ;nore important, it permits the interview- 
ers to ob.serv e how the candidates relate to other members 
of the group. 

Riessman fui ther states that the competitive nature in a 
group selection procedure may be somewhat reduced if 
certain meas .es are taken. The setting should be infor- 
mal. po.ssibly with refreshments available. The leader of 
the group, who is appointed before the session, should set 
a leisurely pace, allowing for ample warm-up time. The 
group size should be limited to ten people, and the seats 
should be placed fairly close together. The selectors 
should encourage all of the people to participate, but 
spontaneous interaction should be encouraged and is 
preferable to calling formally upon persons to contribute. 

Other selection procedures might range from indi- 
vidual interviews to the completion of training courses at 
a certain level and proficiency. Zimpfer (1971) offers re- 
commendations for the recruitment and selection of sup- 
port personnel in guidance, rie feels that the recruitment 
and .;election policies .should be determined by the fol- 
lowing factors: 

1. Hoth the nature of the support personnel program 
and the types of people to be recruited should be deter- 
mined by local needs and priorities. 

2. A job description and the criteria for the individual 
who is to perform the job should be available. 

3. The selection criteria should include personality 
factors. 

4 The pool of applicants should be as large as po.ssible. 

5. FHiblicity of the job opening should be widespread. 

6. The counselor should be a part of the employment 
interviewing and selection process. A trial employment 
period migh* be useful in determining the best combina- 
tion of support personnel and counselor. 

7. .Schools should consider people who might offer 
more than simple performance of routine functions, such 
as individuals who are culturally different or who possess 
special skills. 



A variety of other selection procedures is possible. 
Eiach program should base its methods for selection on its 
own program needs. Examples of procedures for selec- 
tion that have been implemented may be found in the 
section on paraprofessional program descriptions. 

Training 

Training programs for nonprofessional workers should 
include the following: 

1. Orientation 

2. On the job skill training 

3. Inservice education 

4. Supervision 

5. Followup 

The American Personnel and Guidance Association 
role statement for support personnel (APGA. 1967) pre- 
sents a model training program designed to implement 
the role conceptualization. A description of the prepara- 
tion of such support personnel may be found in the APGA 
role statement in the Appendix, 

Zimpfer (1971) states how the differentiation of tasks 
and levels for support personnel in guidance allows for 
the development of pre- and inservice training programs 
with specific goals and objectives. According to Zimpfer. 
the training of support personnel for school guidance 
programs is in its embryonic stage. Early efforts to for- 
malize both the selection and training of support person- 
nel have varied greatly, but all of the urograms examined 
by the author combined classroom mstruction with on- 
the-job training. Some of the programs, however, either 
encouraged or required the completion of graduate-level 
courses in counselor education, while others did not call 
for any professional course work. 

Riessman (in Guerney. 1969) designed training prog- 
rams for New Careers projects according to his beliefs that 
the traditional long training periods for paraprofessionals 
are unnecessary. The author believer that a training prog- 
ram should be combined with work, or "jobs first 
— training built-in." Accordingly, if most of the training 
is to take place during performance of the job itself, it is 
necessary that joD functions be phased in slowly, giving 
the nonprofessional time to master each task before pro- 
ceeding to the next one. This is referred to by Riessman as 
"phased training." Riessman suggests that any pre-job 
training be short and oriented toward enabling the para- 
professional to perform adequately the simple entry func- 
tions of the job. Phasing should be accomplished in such 
a way that in the beginning the nonprofessional will be 
expected onl> to perform limited tasks. The remaining 
skills should be learned through on the job training and 
systematic inservice training. According to this plan, the 
paraprofessional would be placed on the job as quickly as 
possible, working perhaps for part of a day and under 
close supervision. 

Riessman believes that the significant training occurs 
on the job. In this way the aides learn from their own 
experiences, from one another, and from their super- 
visors. In addition he recommends that meetings be held 
to teach certain skills or to discuss general or specific 
problems. 

The author points out the desirability of having one 
person responsible for selecting, training, and supervis- 
ing the aide. This allows the aide to identify with one 
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''Many factors deve!oping over the past few 
years have heightened the awareness of con- 
cerned individuals that the mental health 
needs of this country cannot be met through 
existing professional manpower and methods 
of treatment/' 



person and prevents the confusion which might arise 
from multiple leadership. Also, one or more consultants 
should be available for the trainers. Where factors do not 
allow for this one-to-one training relationship, a system 
of terms might be set up. 

The professionals in a school or agency may volunteer 
to select, train, and supervise nonprofessional personnel. 
Some general suggestions might be offered regarding 
how the professionals might use the nonprofessionals, 
yet Riessman believes that it is usually best to allow the 
professionals to define the assignments and the working 
relationship. 

Riessman makes the following basic recommendations 
for the training of nonprofessionals, especially in New 
Careers programs: 

1. Trainers should anticipate competitive feelings to- 
ward professionals. They should not expect the non- 
professionals to identify with the poor. 

2. The nonprofessionals should receive constant sup- 
port and assistance from the supervisors who should be 
present or available at all times. Opportunity should be 
provided for the nonprofessional to exercise initiative 
and creative response, and the nonprofessional should be 
consulted about matters relating to the program, rules for 
its operation, and the like. 

3. Efforts should be made to reduce competitive feel- 
ings among the paraprofessionals. 

4. Continuous training should be provided to improve 
abilities in report writing, filling out forms, making out- 
lines, reading effectively, and other skills required by 
workers. 

.5. The training staff must clarify promotion proce- 
dures, indicating what is needed for advancement on the 
career ladder. 

6. The nonprofessionals should be encouraged to form 
their own groups or unions. Such groups are important in 
enhancing feelings of status for the aides and contribut- 
ing to positive identification with role and job. 

7. The value of one-to-one relationships in training 
should be stressed. If it is not possible to assign all aides to 
professional workers, other persons might be used. 
Riessman found that experienced, trained nonprofes- 
sionals can be effective on a one-to-one basis in helping 
neu nonprofessionals adjust to the requirements of the 
job. 

8. Efforts should be made to lessen the anxiety levels of 
non-professionals which result from job ambiguity. 
These efforts might include the following: 

a. Slow phasing of tasks 

b. Careful definition of the job 



c. Development of group support 

d. Provision of specific training and evaluation with 
an emphasis on positive performance 

e. Provision of continuous supervisory support and 
assistance 

f. Frank discussions of program and role difficulties. 
Several institutions of higher education offer programs 

in which support personnel might enroll (Nerenberg. et 
al. 1969). One example that was reported by these authors 
was designed specifically for support personnel in gui- 
dance and is operated through a university. Another 
program trains aides in a variety of settings, using com- 
munity college facilities and course offerings as part of its 
program. 

Zimpfer (19/1) has prepared an outline of activities 
which should be part of a training program for support 
personnel in guidance. The activities are divided accord- 
ing to the following major categories: 

1. Human relations skills 

2. Clerical and audiovisiual skills 

3. Guidance center skills 

These areas are discussed by the author in detail and are 
simplified into the following chart: 

Activities Within Parts 
Of a Support Personnel Training Program* 

Human Relations Skills 

A. Listening 1. Intra-personal dimension 

B. Observing 2. Inter-personal dimension 

C. Articulating 3. Person to person via technology 

Clerical-Audiovisual Skills 

1. Typing 5. Telephone Procedures 

2. Duplication 6. Filing 

3. Letter writing 7. Audiovisual Equipment Operation 

Guidance Center Skills (a sample) 

1. Collection and display of 6. Follow-up procedures 

occupational information?. Structured interviews 

2. Dissemination with parents 

3. Test terminology 8. Class scheduling 

4. Recording students dr ^. Coordination of visits of 

5. Job application proce 
dures college 
representatives 

•Kp|)rmJ''d bv pernussirtn of DavhI Zifupfi-r 

Merrill (1969) suggests that training programs for support 
personnel be organized in a way that offers potential for 
fully utilizing the skills and knowledge the individual 
brings to the job. Merrill also believes that trainmg and 
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Editor's note; reprints 0/ "What's a Counselor?; A Pupils 
Counseling Primer'* are available from Impact. 
Write; Impact 

2108 School 0/ Education Building 

University 0/ Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
or call; (313) 764-9492 for more in/ormation. 

An Overview of "What's a Counselor?: 
A Pupil's Counseling Primer" 

by Anna G. Dodson 

"What's A Counselor?: A Pupil's Counseling Primer/' a 
28'page booklet, was designed in response to a need for a 
tool to help young children become more aware of the 
role of the counselor. The Primer, which has a controlled 
reading level, consists of effective illustrations depicting 
the philosophy and developmental concepts of an 
elementary school guidance program. 

In the booklet, a young child asks, ''What's a coun- 
selor?** An older pupil replies by telling how the coun- 
selor works with teachers, parents, and the principal to 
help children. She stresses the fact that counselors like to 
work with all boys and girls, especially those who are sad, 
mad, lonely, and afraid. After giving a complete descrip- 
tion of the work of a counselor, she closes by saying, 
*That*s a counselor.** 

The Primer is used by counselors in the classroom with 
class-size groups and in small group sessions. It is also 
used as a coloring book, for role playing activities, and 
has been made into color slides and posters. When used 
as a test or slide presentation, the counselor or a pupil 
reads the captions. This is followed by a discussion and 
role playing. The classroom teacher extends the session 
by combining language arts and art lessons, and having 
the children write a brief paragraph about the work of the 
counselor and color a booklet. (A booklet is taken apart 
and each pupil colors one page.) Illustrations, which are 
enlarged by use of an overhead projector, are made into 
color posters and used for bulletin board displays. 

Norfolk counselors report that the Primer: (1) stimu- 
lates lively follow-up inquiry into the role and meaning of 
the counselor; (2) invites pupils to discuss rolated experi- 
ences relevant to those of characters in the illustrations; 
and (3) is easy to read by children of all ability levels. 
It is suggested that the Primer be used at the beginning of 
the school year, when the counselor visits the classrooms 
to discuss his role, and again at mid-year to re-emphasize 
his services. It is further suggested that it be used con- 
tinuously with small groups of pupils who enroll 
throughout the school year. 
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use of support personnel should include opportunities 
for the support personnel to express their own feelings 
and ideas about the program. The professionals who are 
training the nonprofessionals might arrange meetings 
wilh a consultant who is responsible for the nonprofes- 
sionals. These meetings could provide an opportunity for 
discussing experiences, voicing concerns and obtaining 
advice or suggestions. 

Examples of Training Programs 

Example 1. Oregon State University (1969) sponsored an 
institute for the preparation and training of support per- 
sonnel to assist counselors in disadvantaged elementary 
and secondary schools. The institute, funded by an EPDA 
grant, provided for the training of ten guidance aides 
during the summer of 1969. The program consisted of six 
weeks of preservice training, including both seminar and 
laboratory experiences, followed by a year of inservice 
training. 

One of the requirements of the program was that a team 
of three people from each school that was to be included 
in the progu m participate in the training together. The 
teams consisted of the counselor, the school principal, 
and the prospective counselor aide. Previous preparation 
was provided for the counselor in the role of supervisor; 
and the principal was asked to reevaluate his or her own 
role concepts, in addition to conceptions held concerniiig 
the roles of the counselor and the counselor aide. The first 
phase included tryout activities in which the team 
worked together on projects planning a support person- 
nel program for their school. 

Selection of the schools for participation was based on 
the intent and willingness of the district to take part in the 
program. Aides were required to have a high school dip- 
loma. In addition, personal criteria for selection of aides 
included high moral character, the ability to relate well to 
and communicate with the population of students in the 
school in which the aide would be working, evidence of 
dependability based on past work experience, responsi- 
bility, initiative, and cooperativeness. The expectation 
was. too. that these aides might later become profession- 
als in counseling. 

Example 2. This training project included 99 persons 
who had been selected for an ESEA Title III program for 
training the "school associate** during the year 1967-68 
(Educational and Cultural Center Serving Onondaga and 
Oswego Counties). The enrollment was limited to people 
who were high school graduates, showed a commitment 
toward a career line program, were already employed in 
some supportive capacity in the Onondaga and Oswego 
County school districts in New York State, were working 
with a professional "sponsor teacher.*' and had attained a 
certain level of performance on standardized tests. 

All of the participants were women, and their training 
involved core training, in-service workshops, and op- 
tional college credits. The core training consisted of: 

1. Orientation - one session 

2. Audio-visual procedures - eight sessions 

3. Child-development - six sessions 

4. Tests and measurements - six sessions 

5. An orientation to the second year of the project. 
Four workshops held over the period of a year served as 



forums for the expression and exchange of ideas among 
administrators, teachers, and support personnel. In addi- 
tion, college-level courses were arranged at the Onon- 
daga Community College. Those who participated in the 
course were reimbursed for the cost of tuition. Some 
applied their earned credits toward an associate degree. 

The project emphasized the crucial importance for 
each support person to develop a close working relation- 
ship with the sponsor teacher, and the staff made them- 
selves available for team, group and individual counsel- 
ing. Of the total group of participants, seven were em- 
ployed as guidance support personnel; others became 
teacher aides, resource center aides, and support person- 
nel in other school functions. 

The project continued through a third year, during 
which 54 support personnel maintained their enroll- 
ment. The following were the reasons persons left the 
program: 

1. Refusal of a school district to allow the trainee 
to continue training. 

2. Change of residence. 

3. Acquisition of the necessary skills for a job with 
resultant employment. 

4. Enrollment as a full-time student in college. 

Supervision 

Zimpfer (1971) makes the following recommendations 
in regard to the supervision of support personnel in gui- 
dance programs: 

1. Only one person, preferably the counselor, should 
provide immediate supervision. Such supervision might 
include task assignment, counseling, supportive assis- 
tance, and needed inservice training. 

2. The supervising counselor should hold periodic con- 
ferences with the support personnel team, during which 
times the team might evaluate past activities and make 
prepaiations for future events. Such conferences should 
focus on how the counselor-support personnel team 
might best facilitate the growth and development of the 
students in the school. 

3. The supervisor should attempt to guard against the 
inappropriate use of support personnel in duties that are 
unrelated to their guidance jobs. 

4. The APGA role statement for support personnel sug- 
gests that they might be utilized to supervise clerical 
personnel. If such assignments are made, they should be 
handled carefully by a professional supervisor, since 
rivalries based on tenure or status might occur. 

The supervisor of the paraprofessional has major re- 
sponsibility for creating and maintaining an environment 
in which the paraprofessional can work effectively (Bob- 
bitt. 1969). This includes fostering a climate of accep- 
tance on the part of other staff members which is condu- 
cive to the full development of the nonprofessional. The 
supervisor is also responsible for seeing that necessary 
supportive activities are provided, and for insuring that 
the paraprofessional has adequate space and the neces- 
sary equipment for carrying out his or her duties. 

Evaluation 

Each paraprofessional program should be evaluated 
according to the criteria for achievement of program goals 
that were established at the outset of the program. The 
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paraprofessional should be supervised and evaluted ac- 
cording to the functions that have been defined for that 
particular worker. 

The evaluation process may be closely linked with the 
process of supervision. Yet in programs where the train- 
ing process is one of on the job training and close supervi- 
sion, such as in those programs advocated by Riessman. 
the supervision would become more a part of training 
than of evaluation. Such programs are wary of evaluation 
per se, for this function is likely to impair the relationship 
between the paraprofessional and the supervisor. Pro- 
grams of this sort would stress a continual process of 
close supervision, advice-giving and support, and would 
probably not include a formal process of evaluation of the 
trainee. There would, however, be evaluation of the total 
program. 

In other types of programs in which trainees undergo a 
preservice training period evaluation criteria and proces- 
ses would probably be more formal, but evaluation 
methods would differ greatly depending on the program. 
CoIItge training programs might evaluate trainees ac- 
cording to their performance in classes. Other piograms 
might establish lists of various kinds of criteria by which 
to conduct evaluations. The majority of the paraprofes- 
sional evaluation processes, however, indicate agree- 
ment on certain basic factors of importance. Generally, it 
is agreed that evaluation should be a continuous process; 
should be concerned with both the performance and the 
progress of the nonprofessional; and should be based 
upon program goals, the workability of the program, and 
the effects of both the program and the nonprofessional 
upon student, professionals, and the nonprofessionals 
themselves. 

The area of superivison and evaluation is one in which 
conflicting viewpoints exist. Programs which extend the 
greatest responsibility and independence to the para- 
professional tend to deemphasize supervision and evalu- 
ation and are likely to have mutual professional- 
nonprofessional evaluations. Other programs which ac- 
cord the paraprofessional less responsibility and operate 
on the belief that he or she needs constant guidance and 
assistance are more apt to stress the importance of close 
supervision and thorough, periodic evaluation of para- 
professionals. 

Problems and Dangers 

A variety of problems may arise in attempting to im- 
plement paraprofessional programs in schools. 

For school administrators. Administrators will find 
themselves faced with such decisions as establishing 
fiscal policies; setting up new hierarchies for positions; 



determining job descriptions, titles, salaries, increments 
and training requirements; determining who will train 
the nonprofessional. 

For teachers, guidance counselors, supervisors. Such 
professionals are frequently concerned with the mainte- 
nance of professional standards and are fearful that ad- 
ministrators will assign nonprofessionals tasks that re- 
quire professional skill. Teachers also want to be sure that 
class size will not be increased as a result of the addition 
of nonprofessional workers. Professionals are concerned 
that adequate school time be set aside for planning with 
and evaluation of the nonprofessionals. Some feel ap- 
prehensive about the presence of another adult in the 
classroom or counseling office. 

Gordon (1965) states that both the institution and the 
professional must clearly identify the way in which they 
intend to incorporate support personnel. Warning 
against using paraprofessionals in full counseling (or 
teaching) capacities, which he believes should be re- 
served for professionals. Gordon sees a potential danger 
in using nonprofessionals in activities that require the 
expertise of fully trained personnel. In addition Gordon, 
along with Fisher (1968). suggests that use of paraprofes- 
sionals might have the effect of diluting professional 
standards. 

For support personnel. Many nonprofessionals are 
self conscious about differences in their backgrounds 
and speech patterns. Sone are resentful over the fact that 
they work as many hours and often at the same tasks as 
professionals and yet receive less pay. Support personnel 
sometime are uncertain about their role definitions, and 
the lack of an established procedure for occupational 
advancement and promotion. 

On a broader scale, specific practices may develop that 
pose a threat to the entire concept of paraprofessionalism 
as it has been ideally conceived and implemented. Such 
practices include the following: 

1. The paraprofessional may be absorbed by the educa- 
tional system and provide services that are only more of 
the same, without being allowed to contribute to change 
in attitudes or methods of dealing with students, thereby 
perpetuating the system. 

2. The paraprofessional may be used as a one-way 
communicator to the community, representing and sup- 
porting the school rather than being a liaison person who 
can help explain the school and community to one 
another. 

3. The school might be tempted to select only those 
persons who represent no challenge or threat to the sys- 
tem, rather than to choose workers who are truly rep- 
resentative of the population the school serves. 



'it is quite possible that natural empathy, un- 
derstanding or other personal qualities of non- 
professionals might equal or excel those which 
the professional obtained through training/' 
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4. Competition, lack of defined roles, unaccepting. 
threat of displacement, or unfair conditions of varying 
sort.s may create tremendous tension and conflict be- 
tween professionals and paraprofessionals. 

5 Provision may be lacking for paraprofessionals to 
advance within the system. 

6. The teacher's or counselor's tasks may be redistri- 
buted, with no true impact on a redesigning of teaching or 
coun.seling programs or practices. 

7 Teachers who are given aides may be uncertain about 
how to use them advantageously and be unable to assume 
supervisory functions. 

8. Paraprofessional positions may be created for the 
poor without any accompanying attempts to improve or 
restructure the curricula of the school. 

9. The paraprofessional movement may continue in 
some areas with no effects on the relationship of the 
movement to significant change efforts such as decen- 
tralization and community control, restructuring of ser- 
vices to increase accountability . the Black Movement, the 
youth movement, and the new organizations of para- 



professionals. 
Summary 

Several authors, as well as professional organizations, 
have suggested guidelines for the use of paraprofession- 
als. Generally, they include such things as a clear state- 
ment of goals and objectives, adequate funding and train- 
ing time, specific role definition, inclusion of all the staff 
in the recruitment of support personnel, specific outlines 
for content of the training program, adequate supervi- 
sion, and ongoing evaluation. Selection procedures 
should be based on program needs, and the training 
should include orientation, on the job training, inservice 
education, supervision, and follow up. The supervisor 
should be the professional with whom the nonprofes- 
sional works and should include specific methods of 
evaluation, determined at the onset of the program. 

A variety of problems may occur as a result of the 
inclusion of support personnel in the professional set- 
ting, but many of these may be avoided if sufficient prep- 
aration is made by the designers of the program. 
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the program descriptions are those including parents, 
teachers, students,, and senior citizens-all attempting to 
providea needed service to make the educational process 
more meaningful for young people and for the com- 
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miuntie.s of which (hey (ire (j purt. 

Project Help, A Paraprofessional Program in 
Counseling 

Rationale. A federally funded pilot program. Project 
HELP was designed tu bring high school dropouts back 
ito the school system and to reduce further attrition by 
responding to the needs of the potential dropout. Concern 
over the increased number of dropouts motivated several 
teachers at a large suburban high school to develop 
HELP— Help Education in Lincoln Park (Illinois). The 
three-year program sought to alter learning environments 
to make them more conducive to understanding, satisfac- 
tion, and growth. In the belief that dropping out is a 
response to socio-educational ills. Project HELP formu- 
lated the following objectives to change the socio- 
educational environment. Project HELP will: 

1. Select a staff capable of dealing with the needs of 
potential dropouts and former dropouts. 

2. Develop its staff to insure competence and coopera- 
tion in an innovative program for assisting students. 
Attempt to involve the community and the parents 
of HELP students. 

4. Attempt to improve the competencies of teachers 
not directly involved in HELP. 

5. Establish a referral procedure for assigning former 
and potential dropouts to teachers in the program. 

Thirty of the school's 125 teachers formed the core of 
the program, each volunteer expressing the desire to as- 
sume a new role. Thus, in a school setting with a popula- 
tion of 3.000 students, the HELP teachers were profes- 
sionals serving in an added capacity as paraprofessionals. 
Other school staff included eight counselors and six ad- 
ministrators. 

Selection Procedures. Teachers interested in becoming 
part of the HELP program submitted in writing their 
philosophies of education and records of their back- 
grounds and experiences. Final selection of personnel 
was based on evaluation by the school administrative 
staff, a university counseling consultant, and the five 
teachers organizing the program. 

Procedures. Data collected over the three-year period of 
Project HELP'S operation led to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The helping teachers developed basic counseling 
skills. Self-exploration proved to be an effective way 
to assist teachers to establish meaningful relation- 
ships with students. 

2. The program had significant positive influence on 
the number of dropouts who returned to school. 

3. Students involved in the project responded favor- 
ably to the individual attention and the feeling that 
at least one person really cared. 

4. The program was an effective way to augment a 
counseling program. 

5. The program demonstrated that teachers with no 
previous counseling training could be helped to 
develop the skills necessary to cope with the prob- 
lems of dropouts. (Source: Perry. 1973) 

The Use of Teacher- Aides in Colorado Schools 

Rationale, In an effort to improve the effectiveness and 



efficiency of teaching and learning, the Colorado State 
Board of Education encouraged local school boards to 
employ the services of teacher aides. Each aide was to 
work under the supervision of a teacher, who would 
assign classroom responsibilities based on the areas in 
which help was most needed and on the competencies of 
the aide. It was hoped that the assistance of aides would 
enable teachers to spend more time analyzing student 
needs and improving educational experiences. 
Selection. Teacher-aides came from a variety of back- 
grounds. Aides with elementary school education were 
used with positive results, and these persons were en- 
couraged to work toward passing the General Educa- 
tional Development test and to attend junior colleges. 
Many aides were high school or college graduates. Local 
school boards formulated policies governing the selec- 
tion, employment, assignment, and pay of aides. A school 
with a particularly large number of applicants for 
teacher-aide positions was able tc request that the Col- 
orado Department of Employment do initial screening. 

Several criteria were considered important in selec- 
tion. Applicants should exhibit the belief that every child 
can learn; they should be flexible and able to react well 
under stress; they should be able to communicate easily 
with adults as well as with children. Placement was based 
on the types of pupils and community to be served. Often 
an aide worked in a general capacity at first, assisting 
several techers. until a specific teacher requested the 
aide*s services. 

Procedures. A preservice education program for aides 
was planned cooperatively by an instituion for higher 
education, the school district, the professional staff of the 
school, and the aides themselves. The program provided 
knowledge and understanding of children and of ways in 
which the aides might work most beneficially with them. 
Preservice education included role-playing simulated 
experiences, films, and presentations in o^.her media. A 
suggested outline includes human growth and develop- 
ment, the school and society, the educational team, skill 
training, goals for the school, and professional ethics. It 
was suggested that teachers participate and that at least 
60 hours be devoted to preservice training. 

The preservice program was followed by inservice 
education designed to enable aides to enter service at any 
level of preparation. Provision was made for those aides 
who had not completed high school to take the high 
school equivalency test. The inservice sessions were of 
two kinds: direct job orientation and college programs 
leading to professional certification. 

The role of the teacher-aide requires continuous evalu- 
ation; it changes according to the changes in society, the 
school, and the individual aide. Outlining a specific job 
description was thought to be apt to set limitations which 
were too rigid. Aides were allowed to perform any task 
not requiring a professional. They might assist in the 
classroom, in home-school interaction, in counseling, in 
resource center or library services, in technical services, 
and in general school services. 

Discussion. Evaluation of each teacher-aide program was 
based on the program objectives. It was believed that any 
system of evaluation should include all of the personnel 
working in the program, and the results should be made 
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available to all participants. Evaluation methods in- 
cluded interviews, observations and questionnaires. Re- 
levant information was gathered through an examination 
of the activities performed by professionals and non- 
professionals and from feedback on the amount of in- 
teraction between aides and children and between aides 
and parents. (Source: Hansford, 1968) 

The Elmont Project — Teacher-Moms 
For Troubled Children 

Rationale. The Elmont School District of Nassau County, 
Long Island, initiated the Project for Exceptional Chil- 
dren to provide an organized educational facility for dis- 
turbed children who cannot function effectively in nor- 
mal classrooms. The aim of this program, in operation 
since the 1959-60 school year, is individualized educa- 
tion within the educational framework rather than in 
special classes for emotionally and mentally handi- 
capped children. It is based on the belief that all necessary 
resources for teaching these children exist in the educa- 
tional system when professional planning is combined 
with community effort. 

"Teacher-moms'* are the key element in the program. 
Working with an educator, a psychologist, and a 
psychiatrist, each teacher-mom devotes her skills as 
mother and child-rearer to one disturbed child. The rela- 
tionship developed between a teacher-mom and the child 
assigned to her is based on strong emotional rapport, and 
this relationship becomes the vehicle for learning. 



After a snack break for all the children and teacher-moms 
in a large room, teacher-mom and child continue indi- 
vidualized work. All the children return home at noon. 

The teacher-mom may decide at times to remove the 
child from the group environment. Special group experi- 
ences in music, arts and crafts, or games are scheduled 
occasionally. All instruction is mixed with talks, walks, 
records, and games. 

Discussion. By 1968 a total of 31 children had been in- 
cluded in the teacher-mom project. Twenty-one of them 
had been successfully returned to regular classrooms, 
and one moved to another district as a part-time student 
in a regular classroom. A follow-up of these children 
indicates that they made accelerated emotional and edu- 
cational progress in community, home, and school set- 
tings. Because the project educates troubled children 
within the existing educational framework it avoids the 
problems of separation and re-entrance into thecommun- 
ity. The project demonstrates how community resources 
may be mobilized to sustain disturbed children emotion- 
ally and educationally at a per-pupil cost only slightly 
higher than the cost of traditional classroom education. 
(Source: Donahue and Nichtern, 1965) 

The Use of Community Volunteers in the 
Elementary School 

Rationale. In 1968, Auburn, Maine, school officials insti- 
tuted a program which uses community volunteers as 
counselors of elementary school children. The program 



The role of the teacher-aide requires continu- 
ous evaluation; it changes according to the 
changes in society, the school, and the in- 
vidiual aide." 



Selection. Teacher-moms represent a wide range of ages 
and backgrounds; they are a cross-section of mothf rs in 
the community. All have reared their own children and 
volunteer their services. Most of the women are chosen 
for their extensive experience as mothers. 

Procedures. All of a mothers skills are useful to her in her 
capacity as teacher-mom. but no blueprint is design d for 
her to follow. Teacher-moms receive little trainn^^ or 
indoctrination in their roles. Trial and error, guided by 
judgement and intuition, contribute to a teacher-mom*s 
effective functioning. The critical factor for the success of 
the program has proved to be the child/teacher-mom rela- 
tionship which evolves first on a feeling level, then a trust 
level, and finally on a teaching and learning level. 

During a routine day a teacher-mom greets her child on 
arrival at school. After leaving the child's ^oat in the room 
shared by the two of them, they proceed to a "good morn- 
ing" room. While a professional teacher conducts groups 
opening exercises with the children, teacher-moms pre- 
pare materials for the morning. The teacher-mom teaches 
in subject areas such as reading., arithmetic, social 
studies, language skills, and science until mid-morning. 
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responds to the needs of large numbers of children for 
stable adult support in their education. The Auburn 
school system employs two elementary school coun- 
selors and a part-time mental health consultant, but funds 
do not allow for further expansion of the guidance staff. 
To increase services, the school system turned to the 
community for help. 

Selection. To create interest and support for utilizing lay 
people as an intergral part of public education, the project 
director and mental health consultant distributed a pam- 
phlet describing the program to local service clubs and 
church groups. In addition, the mental health consultant 
offered her services as speaker to interested community 
groups. 

Adults who wished to participate were screened in an 
interview with the mental health consultant. The most 
successful volunteers proved to be those evidencing a 
sincere desire to become part of the program and to be of 
service to children, and those with a sense of humor, an 
understanding and acceptance of children, enthusiasm, 
flexibility, and a well-balanced personalilty. 

The consultant and project director matched each re- 
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ferred child with an adult, after which each volunteer met 
with the consultant a second time for a briefing on the 
child. School principals introduced the volunteers to 
teacher and child and provided time for the teacher and 
volunteer to consult about the child's needs, reactions to 
certain tasks, interests, and current level of functioning. 
The scheduleof volunteer-child contacts Vi .iS determined 
by the teacher, principal, and consultant. 

Training of Volunteers. The project director and mental 
health consultant conducted ten monthly seminars as 
inservice training for volunteers. All sessions em- 
phasized discussion and member-to-member interaction; 
volunteers were encouraged to express ideas and con- 
cerns and to react to printed material, films, and brief 
lectures. The guidelines suggested by Cowen (Cowen, 
Gardner and Zax, 1967) formed the basis for the seminars. 
The sequence of seminar topics follows: 

Session 

1 The Auburn Project 

2 Classroom observation 

3 Development of the 
normal personality 

4 Role of the volunteer 

5 The volunteer and the 
teacher 

6 Observation of 
experienced volunteer 

7 Nfethods of teaching 

0 Parent-child 
relationships 

9 Motivation 

10 Evaluation — 
held each May 

General Objectives 

To provide volunteers with an 

overview of the program and its 

objectives 
To allow the adults to view the 
classroom environment and meet 
with teachers as co-workers 

To provide instruction in basic 
concepts of child development 

To offer the adults guidelines for 
thtiir work 

To clarify adult and teacher roles 
in the learning process 

To demon.s»rnto useful techni- 
ques 

To develop teaching skills for 
accidemic activities with the 
children 

To suggest probable influences of 
family on child 

To emphasize that children oper- 
ate at different motivational 
levels and that love and a feeling 
of worth are necessary pre- 
conditions for learning 

To review the year's work and 
offer suggestions for change 

Volunteers at Work. In this program the process oi pro- 
viding .ndividual help for a child is viewed as a team 
effort involving teachers, administrators, project director, 
and the mental health consultant. In each referral the 
teacher initiates the procedure by completing a form of 



basic data on the child — including the reason for referral, 
background information, strengths and weaknesses, and 
current level of functioning. The mental health consul- 
tant screens referrals and makes recommendations for 
subsequent activities. If a child seems to need individual 
help, he or she is matched with a volunteer worker. Child 
and adult then meet regularly for periods of two to five 
hours a week during the school day. Some children re- 
main with a volunteer for a few months; others continue 
for as long as a semester or a full year. In a few rare cases 
volunteers and children have met regularly for two years. 

Volunteer activities with the children include discus- 
sion of mutual interests, reading stories aloud, game- 
playing, review and completion of school assignments, 
engaging in arts and crafts, and taping stories on recor- 
ders. Emphasis, however, is on the relationship aspect of 
the child-volunteer interaction. The adult is not consi- 
dered a teacher-aide or tutor even though some activities 
may be similar to those of a teacher. 

Evaluation. Although no formal evaluation was made the 
first year, teachers and principals reported that the major- 
ity of children who met with volunteers showed im- 
provement in grades, attitude toward school, behavior, 
and general appearance. Teachers noted that the most 
positive contributions of the adults were in caring for the 
children, making them feel worthwhile, listening to 
them, encouraging them, and stimulating them. 

Through discussions with teachers and volunteers, a 
number of problem areas were identified and strategies 
designed for dealing with them. 

1. Despite careful attempts to screen children and 
match them with adults, some mispairing occurred al- 
though a child need not be considered a "problem** to be 
eligible for assistance, volunteers occasionally ques- 
tioned referrals because a child "didn*t seem to need 
help.** Some adults encountered difficulties with aggres- 
sive children; others had trouble relating to slow learners. 
A few reported that shy or withdrawn children posed 
problems. Many adults displayed a low tolerance level for 
ambiguity and reported feelings of frustration when 
change in a child was not readily apparent. Teachers 
noted that a few of the volunteers tended unconsciously 
to project their own difficulties on the children. On the 
job supervision by a professional staff member was con- 
cluded to be an essential component of the program. 

2. The most frequent complaint of teachers and volun- 
teers was that time for communication between them was 
insufficient. Incompatible iichedules forced some to 
maintain communication by telephone or letter. Because 
feedback sessions between teacher and volunteer con- 
cerning an individual child*s progress were essential, the 
Auburn group recommended that part of inservice and 
parent-conference days be devoted to teacher-volunteer 
meetings. 

3. Although the '^possession phenomenon,** the ten- 
dency of the educator to consider the child as **mine,** did 
not occur frequently in the Auburn program, it was occa- 
sionally a problem. A teacher might resent the intrusion 
of another adult in his or her classroom and remain skep- 
tical about the philosphy and usefulness of the program. 
Community opposition might also arise., To insure 
teacher and community support, all parties must be kept 
well-informed; teachers must be integral to the referral 
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process. Further, they must realize that most children 
believe the teacher is responsible for finding them an 
adult friend. 

Discussion. The use of volunteers presupposes that all of 
the children who want and need individual guidance 
cannot be helped within the context of existing guidance 
programs. It is assumed that work v\ ith children who are 
basically normal is not the exclusive domain of the 
psychologists, social worker or counselor. Direct inter- 
vention in the life of a child is believed to be an effective 
way to promote individual development even when the 
intervention is not made by a trained professional coun- 
.selor. 

Whilethe Auburn program was originally developed to 
assist handicappec^ children, the developmental poten- 
tial has not been overlooked. A child need not be troubled 
in order to be part of the program. The normal develop- 
mental Loncerns of a maturing child may be sufficient 
reason to pair a child with an understanding volunteer. In 
fact, it is desirable that a number of well-adjusted chil- 
dren be referred in order that the program avoid a 
problem-centered label. It might also be beneficial to de- 
sign a program allowing all children to visit with a volun- 
teer at some time during the school year. A further out- 
come of the use of volunteers is the possibility of the 
helper's being helped. The love and acceptance of chil- 
dren seem to contribute to increased adult vitality. 

The Auburn plan now operates in many elementary 
schools. The scope of adult volunteer program, however, 
need not be limited to work with pre*adolescent children. 
Heavy case loads and a shortage of trained counselors 
plague secondary schools as well. Activities and ap- 
proaches would need modification to meet adolescent 
needs, but imaginative counselors should encounter little 
difficulty in developing appropriate experiences for 
older children. (Source: Muro, 1970) 

Student Volunteers as Freshman Counselors 

Rationale. In 1970 the University of Florida developed 
the Student Volunteer Program to respond to the need for 
more active student participation in the academic com- 
munity and for a curriculum more relevant to student life. 
The program assumes that students can effectively teach 
their peers and that today's students are motivated by the 
ideal of altruistic service to others. 

The Student Volunteers in this program are college 
sophomores who devote time and effort to helping in- 
coming freshmen adjust to the University. The recruit- 
ment goal of 200 was chosen to provide a minimum ratio 
of one Student Volunteer to twenty freshmen. The volun- 
teer assists with orientation, serves as a resource person 
and friend during the year, and acts as a referral agent for 
various other resources on campus and as a consultant to 
the residence hall staff. 

Selection. Counselors in nine residence areas interview 
potential volunteers during the sj)ring quarter. They seek 
students committed to the program. Volunteers must be 
willing to enroll in an academic course for volunteers and 
be able to spend the time necessary to fulfill the functions 
of the job. Ideal Student Volunteers are those who relate 
easily to people and are likely to be trusted as friends by 
the freshmen. 

Description. During the fall of the year the volunteers 
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enroll in a three-credit pass-fail course entitled, "Student 
Development in a University Setting." A team-taught one 
hour a week lecture combines the efforts of a counselor 
educator, a personnel administrator, the director of resi- 
dence halls, and a variety of other resource people from 
within the University. Lecture topics include: 

Volunteer Characteristics — Who Are We? 

The Helping Relationship 

Drugs on Campus 

Freshman Characteristics 

The Black Student at the University 

The Role of the Student at the University 

Human Sexuality 

Insights — Synthesizing the Helping Experience 
The second hour each week is spent in small discussion 
groups headed by residence hall counselors. The groups 
provide an opportunity for the volunteers to discuss and 
evaluate material presented in lectures. Role playing and 
other communication techniques are often used in the 
group sessions. Groups also visit various campus ser- 
vices. 

During the third hour of the course, the volurUee* 
works with a group of freshman students. Each volunteer 
develops a plan for activities with his section instructor 
and then carries it out with the students. Often plans are 
developed within the student group itself, such as going 
'^ut to dinner together or meeting in study sessions prior 
to exams. The volunteer generally lives on the same floor 
in the dormitory as the members of his or her group, and 
thus many informal group activities are possible. Volun- 
teers are encouraged to maintain a friendly informal at- 
mosphere with the students. 

Bi-weekly conferences with the section instructor em- 
phasize the volunteer's skill development. A major pur- 
pose of the course is for the Student Volunteers to under- 
stand and use course material in helping freshmen, and 
the volunteer is encouraged to consult with the instructor 
about any special problems. 

Discussion. After operating for a year the program was 
evaluated by Student Volunteers and section instructors. 
The evaluation brought about several revisions in the 
program for the next year. 

Current Student Volunteers would aid residence hall 
counselors in interviewing and selecting prospective 
volunteers. The course would change from large lectures 
to smaller groups and more informal presentations. Sec- 
tion instructors would be responsible for presenting mat- 
erial. The course lecturers would bocome resource people 
and coordinators of the total program. Experience 
showed that time is limited when volunteers are enrolled 
in the course at the same time they are involved in ac- 
tivities with freshmen. Therefore, the course would be 
offered during the spring semester. (Source: Jeffers) 

Peer Counseling Offices at the University of 
Michigan 

Rationale. Perceiving the need for an information center 
for other i»tudents at the University of Michigan, three 
undergraduates established a Student Advising Office m 
the College of Literature, Science and the Arts in the 
spring of 1969. After witnessing the success of this en- 
deavor, students in the University's School of Education 
set up a similar office. 
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Previous to the establishment of these offices, students 
commonly sought help from one another regarding 
school-related decision. Although faculty members at the 
University were assigned responsibilities for academic 
advisement, frequently they were new to the University 
and lacking in knowledge. As a result, students were 
often left to their own resources and were often uncertain 
or confused about procedures and programs, The student 
offices were established by students for students as a way 
of changing this situation. 

Selection. Peer counselors work on a volunteer basis, and 
there are no requirements for counselors other than their 
own interest and desire lo counsel. The program coor- 



dinators are paid workers who usually work about 20 
hours per week. They are selected Ihrough informal pol- 
ling of the counselors. Final decisions on the new coor- 
dinators are made by old coordinators. 

Description. Faculty and administrative counselors lent 
their support to the Student Advising Offices, and now 
the offices receive minimal funding for thesalaries of the 
coordinators and for basic supplies. The offices are indi- 
rectly responsible to a dean or executive committee. A 
feeling of mutual support exists between the Student 
Advising offices and the traditional counseling services. 
Student offices are informal and operate on a walk-in 
basis, without scheduled appointments. A counselor is 
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dVciilable at all times during offia; hours, and counseding 
1.S done both iiidivi(hially and in small groups. 

Coordinator responsibilities include scheduling stu- 
dent counselors, keeping files of university materials, 
counseling, and coordinating activities. The coordinators 
also schedule orientation meetings in which resource 
people are brought in to share special information and 
knowledge. 

Most counselors begin by counseling for two hours a 
week, increasing gradually to te^n or twelve hours weekly. 
Although student counselors receive no formal training, 
resources are available to them. Their offices are equip- 
ped with University counseling manuals, the book of 
standard operating procedures for the University, course 
outlines* and course evaluations. Counselors gain skill 
and knowledge by observing and talking with other 
counselors and by actual counseling. The offices do 
whatever thejy can to respond to the needs of the students 
who seek their help Often students go to the offices just to 
talk If a student wants information about which a coun- 
selor is uncertain, the counselor makes every effort to find 
it if counselors or other members of the staff feel unable 
to handle particular problems, they may rejfer students to 
other services on campus or in the community. 

Discussion. In 1970 student counselors helped an esti- 
mated 75 to 100 t^tudents per week. The counselors feel 
that their reception and succejss is a result of their en- 
thusiasm; they believe strongly in what they are doing 
and in how they are doing it. One coordinator evaluated 
the program in the following way: 

To pat it very bkinliy— I don't think you can gel the 
honesty anywhere else In the University that you can gel 
in our office Man> Mudenls are discouraged because they 
know what they want, but aren't able to gel it — they don't 
know how to get around the red tape. VVe try* in apo^,itive 
way. to help break down the notion that you can only 
approach the University in oneway. I guess you could say 
we help them to h'arii how to manipulate their environ- 
ment. 

The success of the two pioneering Student Advising 
Offices has inspired theestablishmentof other peer coun- 
seling and advising centers on campus. Some of these 
now function in the School of Engineering, the School of 
Natural Resources, and in several dormitories on campus. 
(Source: CAPS Capsule. 1970) 

The Use of High School Students to Enrich 
an Elementary Guidance and 
Counseling Program 

Rationale. One of the goals of an elementary guidance 
program is to help children learn to relate more appro- 
priately to their peers and to adults. In order to accomp- 
lish this, the child must come to believe in his or her own 
personal worth and have confidence that he or she is an 
adequate person. The proponents of this program believe 
that more individualized, personal attention for young- 
sters experiencing difficulty in human relationships will 
enhance their self concepts and there?by effect positive 
change in their de?alings with others. 

A number of ejlementary school children appeared to 
experience this difficulty. To bring the benefit of counsel- 
ing services to the greatest possible number of ch ildren. a 
program vvas designed to use high school students in 
one-to-one relationships with them. 
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The idea had potential value for the older students as 
well. The high school students would have the opportu- 
nity to discover how their services could help meet a 
smell! child's needs for attention, encouragement, per- 
sonal acceptance, and recognition. 

Selection Procedures. Twenty-five elementary school 
children (14 boys, 11 girls) were selected by the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade teachers. Some of the children had 
had previous contact with a social worker but no longer 
needed case worK service. None of the children were 
receiving psychiatric treatment. They were marginal per- 
formers A ,10 needed a friend, a push, motivation — or just 
somec (hey could trust. Some of the children wer'j 
known to have minimal communication at home oi 
school; some were unduly shy with peer groups. Others 
were noticeably ambivalent about school, often reflecting 
home attitudes. Still others had problems with personal 
grooming. There was marked variation in talents and 
kinds of problems presented, but all the children needed 
the concentrated attention of an oldier person wiih whom 
they could communicate. Parents of all participating 
elementary and high school students were informed of 
the program and gave permission for their children to 
take part. 

The selection of high school students was conducted 
by the Student Council sponsor. Each student volunteer 
had indicated an interest in working in the field of teach- 
ing, social work, or mental health; and each was consi- 
dered sufficiently mature to fulfill a responsible role in 
the program. Among the group selected were the class 
President and Vice-president, President of the Student 
Council, and leaders in wrestling, swimming, and 
baseball. In general the volunteers came from more ad- 
vantaged homes than the elementary school children. 

The elementary and high school students were 
matched by the Student advisor in cooperation with the 
elementary school staff. Comments from the cumulative 
records and teacher recommendations as well as brief 
personality sketches were shared. The pairs were of like 
sex and as homogeneous in background as possible. 

Program Procedures. No special program training ac- 
tivities for the high school counselor-aides were de- 
signed. However, they received specialized guidance 
throughout the period during which they were meeting 
with counselees. Before meeting the elementary students, 
the high school participants were briefed on the scope of 
the project, various behavior patterns they might expect, 
and the rationale for selection of children for the program. 
They shared their feelings of anticipation and concern, 
and the sponsors and advisors helped structure goals for 
each elementary school child, stressing that goals would 
change as relationships developed. 

The elementary children were introduced to the plan as 
a group. Each child understood that he or she was par- 
ticipating in a program designed to help young children 
become happier in school and more interested in iheir 
work. 

High school and elementary school students then met 
at the elementary school along with the elementary 
teachers, a guidance worker, and a social worker. At this 
meeting the paired students set up a time and place for 
their subsequent meetings, and the high school students 
questioned the classroom teachers about their young 
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charges The elementary children v/ere excused from 
class 43 minutes a week to meet with their high school 
friends. They ordinarily met in pairs and occasionally in 
groups of four or six. The weekly sessions were used for 
academic assistance, athletic play, or just talking. 

All-group programs included an Ea.ster-egg hunt and 
picnic during spring vacation, a visit to the high school 
with lunch in the cafeteria, a visit to a class and a Student 
(!ouiH.il meeting, and a tour of the building; a volley-ball 
game; and a final party. These all-group functions added 
greatly to the understanding that the older students had 
of the younger ones, and they were judged to be hel pful to 
withdrawn children, who learned to participate more 
freely as their confidence increased in their high .school 
friends. 

Group discussions involving the older students were 
held bi-monthly at the high .school, covering such topics 
as how do deprived children express themselves, how do 
we percieve change, what is the meaning of hostility or 
excessive demands? Toward the end of the year the pro- 
blem of separation was considered at some length. The 
meetings provided a forum for student volunteers to 
share their feelings of achievement, frustration and un- 
certainty and an opportun ity to consult with the guidance 
worker. 

Evaluation and Followup. On the subjective level, it was 
easy to perceive the growing warmth, companionship, 
and enthusiasm that characterized the sessions between 
the older and younger students. An increased amount of 
affection was displayed and marked enthusiasm was 
shown by .some of the children who had been quite shy 
previously. School behavior improved noticeably for 
some, and many began to take more pride in personal 
app'*arance and hygiene. 

r more objective evaluations, teachers and parents of 
* elementary students who participated in the program 
wrr asked to complete rating scales. The high school 
s. tmts were asked to evaluate the program by submit- 
ting an essay about their reactions. The elementary stu- 
dents met as a group to discuss their reactions. 

Parent Evaluation. The parent evaluation scale asked for 
responses to such items as: 

1 Evaluate pupil's behavior at home since entering the 
program. 

2 Has pupil's attitude toward brothers and sisters im- 
proved ? 

.} lias there been any change in your child's attitude 
toward school? 

On both parent and teacher evaluation sheets the rating 
categories rijad. CJreatly Improved. Somewhat Improved, 
Same, Worse. It was noted that 77% of the total responses 
were Somewhat Improved or (Jreatly Improved. 




Significantly more Improved responses for girls than 
for boys were noted in home behavior and attitude toward 
siblings, with a similar trend in attitude toward school. 
All parents indicated that they wanted their children 
included in the program again. 

Teacher Evaluation. Teachers were asked to respond to 
the following items: 

1. Evaluate pupil's behavior since entering the pro- 
gram. 

2. Has pupil's attitude toward peers improved? 

3. Evaluate pupil's attitude toward school. 

4. Evaluate pupil's attitude toward teacher. 

5. Has there been any noticeable improvement in 
pupil's study habits? 

Teachers observed fewer areas of improvement, pro- 
portionately, than parents. Only 43% of teacher responses 
were in the Somewhat Improved or Greatly Improved 
categories. Teachers perceived greatest improvement in 
the children's attitude toward the peer group. 

High School Student Evaluation. The high school stu- 
dents agreed unanimously that the program was worth 
while. "It was so rewarding to me to see Karen open up,*' 
and, "Bob learned to get along in a group without needing 
to have things his way," were among typical comments. 
The students made suggestions for improving the prog- 
ram next year. "Give more complete information about 
the elementary students before initial meeting." "Make 
better arrangements for space in the building." Have 
more total-group activities." The students also com- 
mented on the personal rewards of the project. Knowing 
someone is depending on you gives you a feeling of 
responsibility and discipline." "Glad to be able to help 
somebody — not just talk of ideals." "Valuable because it 
helped me to use patience and to slow down and try to 
help someone." All of the high school students hoped the 
program would be continued. 

Elementary School Student Evaluation. Without excep- 
tion, all of the elementary school children felt that the 
program had been helpful. Reasons varied from delight in 
getting out of class to, "It was wonderful to have someone 
to talk to,. .someone to help me with my work... 
someone to give me some advice." Some of the children 
felt that spending more time on academic matters would 
be useful. Others wished that the high school students 
would come more than once a week. Boys and girls ap- 
peared to be equally articulate and enthusiastic. 

Discussion and Recommendations. Girl-boy differences 
in project results may be attributed to several factors. The 
most apparent was the girls' tendency to verbalize more 
freely and to show outward affection and excitement in 
contrast to the more reserved manner of the boys. Also the 
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girls* problems may perhaps have been of a less serious 
nature at the outset,, through the initial referrals to the 
program did not support such a bias. 

It should be stressed that the statistical results high- 
light only the most clear-cut findings. For some children 
only certain areas were in need of improvement, so a 
rating of Same did not necessarily denote inadequate 
adjustment or that the relationship with the high school 
student was not helpful. The Worse notation for one girl 
was explained by her teacher as noting a very positive 
change' the child progressed from being severely with- 
drawn and overly complaining to being silly and social 
•jnd casual about her work. 

The fact that the teachers noted the greatest growth in 
the Relation to Peer Group category appears to tie in 
directly with the basic purpose of the program. It sup- 
ports the working hypothesis that a child's peer relation- 
ships will improve as the result of a trustworthy, r^ean- 
ingful relationship with another person. 

The subjective evaluations indicated that improved 
self-concept may be manifested in may ways and is more 
easily perceived in some children than in others. The 
older students readily acknowledged that they benefited 
from the training and guidance they received as they 
learned to become significant to an emotionally deprived 
child. At no time did the elementary children appear 
jealous of another's companion, nor were there systema- 
tic complaints or disappointments. 

All but two of the teachers involved endorsed the pro- 
ject and thought it should be continued. Varicus factors 
qualified teacher enthusiasm. Some teachers resisted the 
change in established programs — perhaps because of 
new demands on them, perhaps because of feeling dis- 
placed by the high school students, perhaps because they 
felt that the students should have sought more specific 
direction from them. To minimize faculty resistance the 
potential of encountering problems such as these should 
be discussed and understood during faculty orientation 
at the beginning of the program. 

Faculty should be helped to appreciate the intangible 
and covert goals as well as those more readily observable. 
More explicit goals — including parental goals — for each 
elementary student could be established. These goals 
might include solving problems related to dependency, 
attention-getting, withdrawing from other children, 
dominating others, destruction of others* property, pro- 
voking others, overacting, inadequate personal hygiene, 
lack of affection, or disrespect. Evaluation of these goals 
could be handled in checklist fashion at the conclusion of 
the project. 

In planning for fuller appraisal of the project in forth- 
coming years, other objective criteria might be consi- 
dered. These could include absentee rate before and after 
the relationship with the high school friend was estab- 
lished, changes in academic grades, comparison of rat- 
ings on evaluation scale items with a control group of 
students matched for problem areas, and before-and-after 
projective tests such as sentence completion. 

The observed movement toward greater self- 
acceptance shown by these elementary school children as 
a result oMhe effort, understanding, and loving compan- 
ionship f)f high school students appeared to support a 
progirtm using older students as adjuncts to an elemen- 
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tary school guidance and counseling program. In these 
days of overcrowed schools and increased case-loads it 
appears to be worthwhile to use counselor time to de- 
velop the resources of r.on-prcfessional aides such as 
mature, responsible high school students. (Source: Win- 
ters and Arent, 1969) 

Using Teenagers to Supplement Casework 

Rationale. Designed along the lines of the Big Brother 
programs found in many U.S. communities, the Cham- 
paign, Illinois, program used teenagers to act as "Pals** for 
youngsters. A teenage youth council and a school social 
work department co-sponsored the experimental project 
which is supported by an NIMH grant to the Champaign 
Human Relations Commission. Program goals and struc- 
ture were developed in accordance with the fundamen- 
tals of professional social work practice to supplement 
available services. The Pal program attempts to supply 
services other than casework to children who might be- 
nefit from a relationship with an older person. 

Because the teenager is closer to the child in age and 
more likely to participate in the same activities, the child 
is less likely to associate the teenager with the adult world 
and is more likely to identify with him or her. The teen- 
agers operate with minimal autonomy, and clients are 
selected on the basis of low vulnerability to possible 
damage from a relationship with a nonprofessional. 

One basic assumption of this program is that the teen- 
agers would benefit from it as much as the clients. It was 
hoped that fulfilling the needs of children who depend on 
them would improve the teenagers' sense of personal 
identity. The experience would contribute to the teena- 
gers* maturity through the focus on giving to and think- 
ing of others. In addition the experience would introduce 
the volunteers to the field of social work. 

Selection. The teenage participants were chosen through 
formal applications which asked for personal informa- 
tion and references. Interviews were held, and eight par- 
ticipants were chosen. The teenagers were required to be 
over 16 years old to minimize problems of identification 
and confusion between clients and paraprofessionals. 

Children taking part in the program were recom- 
mended either by a social worker or by a committee of a 
teacher, principal, psychologist, and social worker. The 
children chosen were felt to be in need of an adult with 
whom they could identify and a human relationship out- 
side the family. They were selected primarily on the basis 
of a positive response to the offerings of the Pal program. 
The age range was limited to six through ten. Children 
with behavior problems such as aggressive behavior or 
"acting out*' were not included because the teenagers 
were not prepared to deal with such problems. Eight 
children participated. 

Procedures. The Pals met with their youngsters for half a 
day each week. Each Pal was responsible for preparing 
several activity suggestions for each session and was en- 
couraged to involve the youngster in the planning. Ac- 
tivities ranged from ice-skating to museum visits to win- 
dow shopping; most activities were free or inexpensive. 

Volunteers were closely supervised. Each Pal was as- 
signed a supervisor with whom he or she was expected to 
consult frequently, and all Pals attended monthly train- 
ing sessions. The first training session provided an orien- 
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tation to the professional nature of the program. The 
meeting focused on behavior characteristics of children 
in relation to age and socioeconomic situation and the 
teenagers' feelings regarding the child client, parents, 
and themselves. The Pals talked out anxiety which the 
children might be feeling and about their own apprehen- 
sions. Subsequent training sessions also gave Pals a 
chance to discuss questions, problems, and reactions. 

Each Pal was assigned for one yearonly, to avoid strong 
emotional relationships. All interagency discussion was 
handled by the caseworker and the group supervisor. The 
supervisor worked with the teenagers while the 
caseworker worked with the client. Caseworkers did not 
have direct contact with Pals; however, caseworkers 
wrote monthly reports for their clients* Pals with evalua- 
tions and suggestions. 

Discussion. During the final group meeting the teenagers 
evaluated the program and agreed that they had benefited 
from the program as much as the children. They felt that 
the experience exposed them to different socioeconomic 
situations and problems. The program supervisors be- 
lieved that the experience developed the volunteers' 
emotional maturity, ability to establish meaningful rela- 
tionships, and capacity to give. Supervisors and program 
designers emphasized the necessity that similar pro- 
grams be carefully designed. (Source: Perlmutter and 
Durham, 1969) 

Training Parents as Drug Counselors in the 
Community 

Rationale* The parents in a community felt that tradi- 
tional educational lectures on drugs and public panel 
discussions by doctors, lawyers, and former junkies had 
not been successful in helping community members to 
solve personal dilemmas. So parent-volunteers designed 
a program to utilize community personnel to help other 
parents whose children were having drug-related prob- 
lems. 

Volunteers were trained to become "community de- 
velopers/* a term describing a person capable of provid- 
ing a unique service to the community — a person with a 
full sense of personal competence who acts as a compe- 
tent individual rather than as the servant of a profes- 
sional Parents became community developers in the 
program, but student peer counselors and community 
hot-line workers could serve as community developers in 
other stuations. The goals of the patent training program 
were to educate parents about drugs, to train them in 
counseling and human relations skills, and to support 
them with follow-up services as they attempted to im- 
plement the program in the community. 

Procedures. Volunteers participated in 60 hours of train- 
ing. The first phase was a 20-hour weekend encounter 



group structured to get people to know each other better, 
promote individual openness and sharing, identify prob- 
lem areas often encountered in counseling, and develop 
observatiOwHl techniques. The weekend encounter iden- 
tified the desire for personal growth experiences and the 
desire to serve the community as two factors motivating 
the parents. 

The second phase of training focused on providing 
parents with drug information and teaching them coun- 
seling skills. A university-associated drug program pre- 
sented lectures and facilitated discussions on drug in- 
formation. In microcounseling — a technique which em- 
phasizes interviewing skills — parents concentrated on at- 
tending behavior, reading non-verbal clues, reflection of 
feeling, paraphrasing, and summarizing. Participants 
practiced these skills individuallly and in small groups, 
each person having an opportunity to act as client, coun- 
selor, and supervisor. The volunteers showed improve- 
ment in their ability to counsel. Audio and video equip- 
ment were incorporated in this phase of training, as were 
structured experiential exercises similar to those in the 
encounter phase. The feeling of group cohesiveness 
evolving from these first phases of training helped the 
group in its early period of work in the community. 

The final phase of training emphasized community 
development and change techniques. Volunteers were 
urged to assume supportive or consulting roles when 
they began community work and to avoid fostering de- 
pendent relationships. Guidelines were established con- 
cerning plans or problems relating to the responsibiliies 
of the community developers group, avoiding feeling 
directly responsible for the task or outcomes of counsel- 
ing, and functioning in the context of what was taking 
place in the field. 

After training, the group made it known that their ser- 
vices were available to parents in need of such support. 
As they became involved, participants in the program 
became more adept at organizing community activities 
and determining community needs. In the course of ini- 
tial interactions with 100 clients, the community de- 
velopers broadened their services to include marital- 
related conseling, parent-child conflict resolution, and a 
"Parent-to-ParentCall Line." Additional factual material 
and ongoing training helped volunteers become more 
effective in these newly developed areas. 
Discussion. This program demonstrates the services 
which concerned parents can provide to help other 
families in the commun ity. A follow-up study conducted 
by independent raters seven months after training 
howed thai the community developers had maintained 
tneir skills in counseling and that they were having a 
significant impact on their clients. The parents acted as 
counselors who help to mold and make things happen 
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rather than as conveyors of information or collectors of 
data Volunteers not only acquired new skills in counsel- 
ing and interpersonal interaction but also learned new 
concepts of organizational development and change. 
Through helping others to clarify and seek new alterna- 
tives for gaining control over certain aspects of their lives, 
they ameliorated conditions in their community. These 
paraprofessionals became community developers in ac- 
tion. (Source: Gluckstern. 1973) 

An Undergraduate Counselor 
Training Program 

Rationale. Selected institutions of higher education par- 
ticipate in the Texas Plan, an intergrated undergraduate 
approach to the preparation of support personnel in gui- 
dance and counseling. An outgrowth of a Texas Person- 
nel and Guidance Association task force, the plan builds 
on a competency-based guidance and counseling "career 
ladder." The career ladder presents three levels of svs- 
tematic programming for guidance personnel — para 
professional pre-professional and professional. 

The Paraprofessional Level. People working at the 
paraprofessional level begin on the career ladder as **in- 
tern guidance assistants/* Interns have certain com- 
petencies from their high school or community college or 
adult education experiences. They are eager to learn and 
able to relate to young people. After an interview they 
receive a try-out position in a school guidance office as a 
clerk, receptionist, librarian or general office worker. 
They serve as intern guidance assistants for a period of 
one or two years, with or without salary. 

Following internship and a thorough evaluation by the 
guidance staff, interns may become **contract guidance 
assistants,** Contract guidance assistants may be ex- 
pected to complete additional college work, adult educa- 
tion courses, or on the job training experiences. Renewal 
of contract is based on competency and pesonality attri- 
butes. Contract assistants need not seek the next level on 
the ladder but have that option. High school students may 
become helpers for interns or contract assistants, thus 
expanding training and recruitment possibilities. 

The Pre-Professional Level. To become an intern gui- 
dance associate, the first-rung worker at the pre- 
professional level, one must complete an associate degree 
from a community college or a minimum of two years 
work at a college or university. While serving an intern- 
ship a worker at this level enrolls in a junior-senior level 
training program for guidance personnel. The profes- 
sional counseling staff supervise interns in school gui- 
dance offices. 

On completion of the Bachelor*s program in Guidance 
Studies and on recommendation by the professioal coun- 
seling staff, a guidance associate receives a contract. Part 
of the contract associates* job is to share the supervision of 
guidance assistants. Pre-professionals receive direct pro- 
fessional level supervision. 

The Professional Level. On this level personnel must 
have a Master*s degree in the area of guidance and coun- 
seling and the endorsement of the institution providing 
the training experiences. They must also be approved by 
the public school counseling staff who supervise the re- 
quired in-school internship experience. The terms 
"counselor** and "professional** are reserved fot workers 
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at this level; professionals have been fully trained and are 
expected to have been fully trained and are expected to 
have developed special skills in certain areas. Counselors 
supervise guidance associates and provide direction for 
assistants. 

With a specialist degree in counseling, one may serve 
as a Head Counselor, Team Leader, Director of Guidance, 
or Divison Chairman. 

The final rung on the career ladder requires a doctoral 
degree in counseling. Personnel at this level may become 
leaders in the profession due to their training, personal 
qualifications, and experience. 

Discussion. The Texas Plan changes counselor certifica- 
tion from a teacher-centered preparation base to a be- 
havioral science foundation in counselor education. 
Clearly defined goals and objectives strengthen the prog- 
ram. Competency-based evaluations of candidates' per- 
formance and knowledge lead to c<3rtification. Stated in 
advance, the performance competencies are based on ex- 
plicit concepts of guidance roles related to the career 
ladder. Time modules for candidates' developing desired 
competencies are systematically structured. People from 
other disciplines are provided ways to enter the program 
and develop and demonstrate competencies. 

Short Models of Support Personnel 
Programs in Guidance 

The Guidance Assistant Project in Deerfield, Illinois. 

This program involved the hiring of guidance assistants 
to work in elementary schools in Deerfield. The applic- 
ants were required to have under-graduate degrees and 
were screened by a committee of the school psychologist 
the project director, the mental health clinic adminis- 
trator, the guidance director, and the school principal. 
Those chosen participated in a orientation program be- 
fore school began. They received graduate course credit 
for in-service training conducted during the school year 
by the school psychologist and the school social worker. 

The assistants* responsibilities included helping in the 
testing program, observing and gathering data, serving as 
resource people, and working directly with children- 
— screening for kindergarten and first grade, conducting 
classroom group guidance, and making referrals. Evalua- 
tion of the program ndicated success in many areas. 
(Deerfield Public Scm ols, 1968) 

Baker's Dozen Community Mental Health Center for 
Adolescents at Howard University, Washington, D.C. As 

part of c program for training nonprofessionals for careers 
in the human services, eight youths, aged 17 through 21, 
were trained as mental health workers for neighborhood 
children. The three-month training program stressed de- 
velopment of personal motivation, clarification of values 
and identity, acquisition of basic social and interpersonal 
skills, and knowledge about working with groups and 
individuals. 

The aides served as leaders of groups which provided 
activities aimed at ego-strengthening and therapeutic 
gains. They also participated in program planning, be- 
havior observation, interviews with groups members, 
and individual and group supervision. (Mitchell in Gros- 
ser, et al., 1969) 

Volunteer Activities in Winnetka, Illinois Schools. In 

this program senior citizens are recruited through public- 
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''Volunteers not only acquired new skills in 
counseling and interpersonal interaction but 
also learned new concepts of organizational 
development and change/' 



ity and contdLt with communitv organizations to do vol- 
untoer work in the sch'jols. After interviews to determine 
their interests, experiences, and availability the senior 
citizens become part of a talent pool from which school 
coordinators can draw. In the schools they serve as cur- 
riculum resource consultants, special lecturers, teacher 
aides,, and tutors in programs for special children. 

The volunteers are supervised and evaluated by the 
program coordinator, who also maintains communica- 
tion between school personnel and volunteers. The pro- 
gram has received funding and has been initiated in six 
other communities. (Freund, 1968) 

Training Program for Support Personnel in Resource 
Centers and Guidance Offices, As a result of a grant from 
the U.S. Office of Education through the Massachusetts 
Department of Education, a three week full-time summer 
program was held to train support personnel. The 1969 
program at Amherst Pelham Junior High School training 
18 women to work as support personnel in school learn- 
ing resource centers and guidance offices. The training 



program focused on developing skills in human rela- 
tions, clerical skills, and skills specific to guidance of- 
fices or resource centers. The program was concerned 
with Level I training as described in Chapter One for the 
first three-week session, followed by skill-building ses- 
sions at Levels II and III the subsequent summer (Zimpfer, 
1971). People were recruited through the distribution of 
brochures and news releases. Participation in the pro- 
gram was open to any person with an aide position wait- 
ing in thefall, regardless of previous education. However, 
people who had already been employed and who had jobs 
waiting in the same school were not eligible. 

An interim study (Leland, et al,, 1969) reported the 
outcomes of the program. The trainees were found to be 
functioning satisfactorily in their schools. They were 
supervised by staff members through visits during the 
year and through Saturday sessions. A strong follow-up 
plan involving meetings and supervision with an outside 
consultant was considered to be an important aspect of 
the success of the program. 
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EftKJs of the Paraprofessional Movement 

While (he pdraprofc^ssionjl hds functioned for many 
\e.irs in fields r^f medicine, iuw. engineering and 
idiUMtion, the moienient to inf orporate such services 
into S(h()()l guidciiu.e progrums is relatively uvm' and is 
the ( aus(» of ( onsiderahle t-ontroversy, Oreattjd as a r(»sutt 
of several lac tors, including a shortage t)f professional 
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workers and recognition of the need tor more 
persjnalized counseling stjrvices for diverse groups of 
students, the paraprofessional role is still in the pro(,ess v)f 
heing defined. Support has come from professional 
organizations, state legislatures, stattj-level agencies and 
the Federal government, but guulelines are broad and 
nonspecifi(,. 'eaving much room for interpretation by 



employing institutions. 

Several studies attest to the effectiveness of 
paraprofessionals in mental health services, and definite 
improvement in pupil learning have been documented in 
classrooms with teacher aides. Little formal evaluation of 
parapriifessionals in the counseling field has been 
conducted, however, and what evidence exists is in the 
form of either descriptive, subjective impressions, or 
checklists of reactions and observations. Even more rare 
IS research that attempts to explore the reactions of 
students to support personnel in counseling. 

A review of the literature will suggest some 
generalizations that may be made about the use of 
paraprofessionals in educational settings, some of which 
are listed below: 

1. Many guidance and instructional activities may be 
successfully undertaken by support personnel. 

2. Support personnel in schools have up till now 
primarily been used as teacher aides. Interest is growing 
as to other possibilities for such workers in a variety of 
areas heretofore limited to professionals. 

3. Paraprofessionals may be employed by school 
districts either on a voluntary basis oi as paid workers. 

4. Inservice training for all school personnel is 
imperative when aides are introduced into a school. 

5. Developing positions for nonprofessionals is often a 
way of creating entry-level jobs for members of the 
community. 

The foregoing statements speak broadly to the use of the 
services of paraprofessionals and provide a background 
from which to view the specific effects of 
paraprofessional programs on the individuals, the 
communities, and the institutions of which they are a 
part. 

Effects on the Paraprofessional 

what happens to these nonprofessionals as they em- 
bark on their new careers in professional setting"'^ What 
are the effects on the persons themselves as the> perform 
new roles and interact closely with professionals who 
may have had totally different life experiences? The fol- 
lowing report from a Richmond, California paraprofes- 
sional program speaks rather explicitly to this question: 

The program resulted in increased knowledge about the 
community and citizen participation, development of 
personal skills and potential changes m social and politi- 
cal outlook, and transformation personal identity. 

The consequence of finding a line of work in which one is 
competent and that gets rewarded socially is a clearer 
concept of who one is. of what is one's place in the world. 

TVe work of providing social services and the emerging 
role of conimunity spokesman had these identity effects 
for many of the Richmond workers who did not previ- 
ously have an occupational and community role or clear- 
cut notion of their social function , . . Previous moods of 
cipathv and di.s(.ouragenient were replaced by productive 
dctivisni and high mi)rale . . . (Gartner, 1971) 
Thus, the employment of the paraprofessional not only 
offers a response to genume societal need but contributes 
to feelings of fulfillment on the part of the aide as well. 

The Minneapolis New Careers Program attempted to 
examine the effects of their employment in professional 
settings on the self concept of paraprofessionals. The 
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Study revealed that significant positive changes occurred 
in the self concepts of paraprofessionals as a result of their 
work and association with professionals. In addition, the 
indigenous workers reported that they felt more comfoit- 
able with professionals and more familiar with profes- 
sional practice. At the same time these changes were 
ocurring, howe ^r,, the workers expressed increasing 
doubts about the expertise of the professionals and the 
efficacy of their funct ions (New Careers Research ,, 1969). 

Reports from several programs indicate that parap- 
rofessionals experience changes in their standard of liv- 
ing in a positive sense and evince new aspirations for 
continuing education and training. Some even termi- 
nated employment and return to school, thereby ncreas- 
ing their opportunity for career advancement. 

Effects on the Professional 

The paraprofessional may have a variety of significant 
effects on the professional with who he or she works. For 
example, the nonprofessional may be responsible for 
introducing the professional to a broader repertoire of 
counseling techniques of a preventive or remedial nature. 
Because the paraprofessional is often more familiar with 
the life style and needs of various kinds of students, he or 
she may be able to illustrate for the professional more 
adequate ways of responding to those students. 

Teacher or counselor aides may enable the 
professionals to be more effective in their work by freeing 
them to perform tasks for which they are specially 
trained. The professional may thus be able to expand his 
role to that of consultant, organizer or supervisor and to 
become involved with evaluative techniques. The 
appropriate use of nonprofessionals will depend on the 
identification of competencies needed and the 
development of criteria for evaulating these skills. 
Professionals may be forced to develop 
competency-based programs in order to respond to this 
requirement. 

An increase in the accountability of professional 
services may also occur. The paraprofessional can play a 
significant role as an agent for change, uniting his or her 
efforts with students and professionals to effect beneficial 
changes within institutions and programs. This can have 
the effect of making programs nore relevant to need, 
revitalizing existing programs in line with emerging or 
changing objectives, and thus cause the professionals 
themselves to be more accountable in the services they 
provide. 

Another possible effect on the professional has been 
refered to earlier in this report but is mentioned again 
because o^ its importance. Inclusion of paraprofessionals 
in counseling fields has the potential for creating feelings 
of insecurity and threaT on the part of the professional 
which may lead to fri :tion bet^veen the two groups of 
workers. The counseling profession is new enough that it 
is still establishing itself in the field of human .<'ervices. 
This fact, coupled with budgets cuts resulting in a 
decrease of available jobs for professional persons, is apt 
to create resentment and fear that a dilution of standards 
may occur Professionals are only now beginning to 
provide definitive answers to the old question, "What do 
counselors do?*' and may as a result be forced to examine 
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their rol(?s and dest rihe them in LCJiuTete terms thdt are 
iindrrstaiidahip and att.eptnbh? to a questiuiiing puhlit,. 

l.iuk of (h»ar definition of roles of professionals and 
paraprofessionals (an result in conflict. One effective 
way to achieve role definition is through a systems 
tipproac h. vvhi( h entails determining the overall purpose 
of the agency; defining the purpose in terms of specific 
ohje'tives. and then identifying the various methods, 
pers )nnel. and facilities needed to meet these objectives. 
The a( tivities of an agency might be subdivided into task 
functions, such as support, interaction facilitation, and 
(omnuinication facilitation; and maintenan^^e functions, 
urhich involve rec roitment and tiaining of personnel and 
th » other administrative activities. Roles v^ithin both 
areas can he specifically defined and assigned to either 
professionals or paraprofessionals, thus clarifying 
responsibilities and alleviating confusion and overlap. 
(Irosser (1^)6^) comments on this need for role definition 
and possible change in patterns of performance v^hen he 
says: 

The introdui.tion oLi program dovu^eas innovcjtivt; as this 
one. even if the origwwil intention is only to improve 
services, must soon produce strains leading to alterations 
in patterns of agency function 

Effects on Students 

As mentioned earlier, some research evidence exists as 
to improvement of pupil learning in classrooms v^ith 
teacher aides, but assessment of student response to 
paraprofessional counselors remains subjective or 
tentative Indigenous nonprofessional guidance urorkers 
are likely to be particularly effective in reaching certain 
members of the school population because they are able 
to identify more closely wiih the backgrounds from 
which these students come and are more familiar with 
and aware of their unioue needs. The paraprofessional 
can serve as a middleman or agent between the 
professional and the student, providing a biidge for 
greater understanding, thereby promoting better 
communication between professionals and students. 



aware ff community mores and cultures, improving the 
relevant.e of tho educational curricula to the needs of the 
st.hool population, and providing a linkage between the 
school and community. Nonprofessionals also can help 
provide solutions to manpower shortages and to the de- 
velopment of a differentiated staffing pattern in the 
school. 

The use of nonprofessionals in education programs is 
likely to set a climate for change and can ue an effective 
catalyst for evaluating roles and functions of all school 
personnel, as well as for examining and restructuring 
curriculum offerings and teaching or counseling prac- 
tices. Such programs can lead to a coalition of skills and 
practices whereby a greater level of equality is achieved 
and organizationsbecome more humane and democratic. 

The school must be prepared to deal with numerous 
factors that relate to the use of nonprofessional workers. 
These include job advancement opportunities, staff rela- 
tionships, training, supervison, budgetary considera- 
tions, and the like. Clear delineation of responsibility is a 
first priority for those who administer the paraprofes- 
sional program. 

Effects on the Community 

The expansion of professional areas to include the ser- 
vices of nonprofessionals increases the opportunities of 
jobs for the poor, offers the chance for integrating the poor 
into the mainstream of the community , and contributes to 
their upward mobility. Not only does this involvement 
contribute to a general raising of the community standard 
of living, however, it is also a powerful way to increase 
community participation and to promote effective com- 
munication with community members, serving to bridge 
the cultural gap between community and school. 

Such involvement has the potential for achieving im- 
proved school-community relations, helping the com- 
munity to be more aware of problems and needs of the 
school, satisfying community desires for specific educa- 
tional programs, and generally providing a liaison be- 
tween community and school. 



"The paraprofessional can serve as a middle- 
man or agent between the professional and the 
student, providing a bridge for greater under- 
standing, thereby promoting better communi- 
cation between professionals and students/' 



The addition of nonprofessional personnel certainly 
expands the educational staff and has the effect of provid- 
ing more individualized, personal attention, less struc- 
ture in the classroom, and more opportunities for innova- 
tive educalional experiences for students both in gui- 
dance and instruction. 

Effects on the School and the Administration 

The potential benefits to the school and the administra- 
tion of employing paraprofessionals are significant and 
far-reaching Involving indigenous personnel in educa- 
tional institutions has the potential for improving 
school-community relations, making the school more 
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Increasingly, members of the community are insisting 
on participation in the development and implementation 
of education policies and programs. No longer are they 
content lo sit back and leave education to the 
professionals — instead, they are demanding to be in- 
cluded in decision-making areas and even in the instruc- 
tional process. Educational institutions are responding 
by publicly advertising board meeting agendas, allowing 
time for input from community representatives, and in- 
cluding lay persons on important educational policy- 
making committees. The placement of paraprofessionalr. 
in educational settings, however, may be the key to an- 
swering these demands. 



Rujssman and Gartner (1969) see the paraprofessional 
muvtMuont, particularly the new careers aspect, as part of 
the thrust for community control that is occuring 
throughout society — control not only through participa- 
tion and involvement as members of school boards or 
employees of a system but also as persons who have 
impact on decision-making that provides the potential for 
enabling them to be in control of themselves and their 
destinies. 

The use of the services of indigenous workers brings 
the voice of the community inside the institution and 
allows nonprofessionals to observe the educational pro- 
cess first-hand and to formulate and present new ideas, 
suggestions, or demands for change. Zimpfer (1971) 
found that the new teacher aides are following steps in 
career patterns that will lead to their becoming full- 
fledged teachers in time, seeing themselves not as part- 
time volunteers on the fringe of what is happening in 
education but rather as in training for meaningful emp- 
loyment and as an intergral and important part of the 
educational process. 

Effects on Professional Organizations and at 
Ihe State Level 

Professional organizations have responded to the 
paraprofessional movement in various ways. In 1968, a 
report of the National Association of Social Workers 
INASVV) and the Council of Social Work Education 
(CSVVE) endorsed the new careers concept as a new and 
important manpower resource. The joint report also rec- 
ognized the importance of the utilization in such pro- 
grams of personnel indigenous to the client population 
(NINC, 1970). From this same report came several re- 
commendations for consideration by those organizations 
employing nonprofessionals: development of job tasks 
stemming from clients* needs, opportunity for vertical 
and horizontal mobility, education for career advance- 
ment, development of a team concept of services, and 
training to enable professionals to work beiier with 
paraprofessionals. 

The National Education Association (NEA) has 
adopted a policy statement which encourages the de- 
velopment of support personnel as "one of the most chal- 
lenging and hopeful advances in modern education," but 
limits paraprofessional participation in the organization. 
The American Federation of Teachers (AFT), however, 
not only supports the movement but has been actively 
recruiting paraprofessionals as full members of thelocals. 
AFT organizers at the national level have even assisted 
groups of paraprofessionals to form their own locals. Both 
organizations are attempting to recruit aides who feel that 
teachers and aids must support one another, the goal 
being an increase in solidarity for purposes of negotia- 
tion. 

A great many problems may arise in the organization 
and unionization of support personnel according to Gart- 
ner and Riessman (1968); however, this unionization 
v/x)uld seem to be vital to the building of group solidarity 
among paraprofessionals. Such solidarity would lend 
strength and cohesiveness to the paraprofessional 
movement and assist paraprofessionals in negotiating for 
specific working conditions such as salary scales and 
increments; length of workday, week or year; tenure regu- 




lations; preservice and inservice training requirements; 
and prescribed opportunities for advancement on the 
carftftr ladder. 

Few states provide for the licensing of paraprotession- 
als in education (Bobblitt, 1969). Therefore, it becomes 
the responsibility of the local school district and the 
supervisory staff to decide upon qualifications and skills 
needed for satisfactory job performance and to define the 
tasks to be peformed by paraprofessionals. Some states 
have attempted to clarify the legal status of paraprofes- 
sionals and to place certain limits on how their services 
may be utilized. California warns that teacher-aides may 
not be used to increase pupil-teacher ratios; Georgia law 
requires the licensing of aides and includes certain rules 
concerning their employment. 

Despite the fact that the paraprofessional movement is 
relatively new, there is widespread evidence of growing 
acceptance and institutionalization of paraprofessional 
programs. An NEA survey of 799 school districts across 
the country reported that 18% of the paraprofessional 
programs were funded through state and local funds 
alone. In Ohio, a 1970 study conducted by the Ohio Edu- 
catipn Association revealed that 55% of the paraprofes- 
sional programs which were previously federally funded 
have proved successful enough that local or stu^e gov- 
ernments are willing to provide funds for continued sup- 
port. 

The foregoing list of possible contributions that may be 
realized through the employment of paraprofessionals is 
not meant to glorify the role of the paraprofessional, for a 
number of problems may develop as theory becomes op- 
erational. These have been described in an earlier section 
of this issue and must be taken into consideration if one is 
to assess the paraprofessional concept fairly and realisti- 
cally. The fact remains, however, that regardless of the 
field in which they are employed — be it medicine, law, 
engineering, government or education — the primary 
purpose of the use of the services of paraprofessionals is 
to respond more adequately to the needs of a diversified 
group of individuals. When incorporated as integral 
members of a professional staff, they do have the potential 
for making significant contributions to the educational 
process. 

Future Trends 

The future of the paraprofessional movement is dif- 
ficult to predict. Its direction will depend on such factors 
as finances, new concepts in education and preparation 
of professionals, employment patterns, unionization, re- 
ciprocal state agreements, and a host of other factors that 
are not apparent at the present time. The past will also 
have a direct influence on the path the movement will 
take in the future, and evaluative studies now underway 
will have a significant influence on decisions to continue 
or pxpand paraprofessional programs. 

Lack of funds and swelling ranks of unemployed pro- 
fessionals may cause the movement to slow down or die 
out. On the other hand, nonprofessionals may be even 
more in demand in the future due to decreased funding 
and *he resulting inability of school districts to pay for the 
services of qualified professionals. There is also the pos- 
sibility that indigenous workers will be employed in even 
larger numbers as a result of increased community de- 
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iiiandb for participation and involvement in the educa- 
tional process. Possibly the career ladder concept will be 
abolished in the future, and both professionals and non- 
professionals will be evaluated on a merit system that 
assesses performance rather than past training or educa- 
tion. The paraprofessioiial movement may prove to be the 
impetus for a total revamping of the counseling field, 
starting with a critical examination of counselor effec- 
tiveness, determination of techniques and methods that 
research shows will contribute to positive change, and a 
redesign of preparatory programs to include specific 
skills and practices to accomplish this end. This eventu- 
ally would have tremendous impact on professionals, 
persons in training, and the training institutions them- 
selves, for it would mean the downfall of professionalism 
as we know it now. Professionalism would not be deter- 
mine.^ by degrees and credits or certification alone, but 
would be based on the acquisition of prescribed skills and 
procedures and the recognized ability to use them effec- 
tively. 

Some uncertainty exists as to whether paraprofes- 
sionalism is, or will be, sufficiently unified to be 
evaluated as a movement. The recency of the implemen- 
tation of the concept, particularly in pupil personnel ser- 
vices, has not allowed time enough to standardize such 
things as training, supervision, role definition and evalu- 
ation procedures. That the movement has swept the coun- 
try, however, becomes obvious as in school after school 
one finds paraprofessionals performing a wide variety of 
helping functions. Increasing numbers of programs are 
reporting the results of their use of auxiliary services; and 
this growing amount of literature, together with actual 
scientific assessment of program outcomes, is contribut- 
ing to the movement's becoming a potent force in educa- 
tion. 

Gluckstern (1973), a developer of the program to train 
parents as drug counselors describes a new wave of vol- 
unteerism in our society exemplified in what the author 
calls "community developers." This term is used for 
workers who are anxious not to compete with or become 
servants of professionals but to serve their communities 
in ways that are meaningful and beneficial. In seeking 
means to accomplish this end, they are needful of skills 
and competiences that will enable them to participate in 
those institutions which contribute most directly to the 
needs of community members — for exancple, the school. 
Helping in the classroom is one way of a'^hieving this 
goal; helping in guidance activities is another. Incor- 
porating these auxiliary workers into the counseling pro- 



gram has the potential for enabling counselors to become 
more than conveyors of information or test-givers or even 
helpers to individuals or small groups. Instead, they can 
become persons who have the potential to mold thethiiik- 
ing and actions of entire communities. 

If the paraprofessional concept flourishes and becomes 
an integral part of pupil personnel services, the counselor 
will be required in the future to view his role in a broader 
context. Professionals will be required to participate in 
the selection process, to design and implement training 
programs, to supervise and evaluate nonprofessionals. 
Counselors who firmly believe that individual and small 
group counseling is the prime reason for their presence in 
the school may not be able to accept this change. Others 
may balk at the selection procedure as a task foreign to 
their personal philosophy of what constitutes sound gui- 
dance practice. Still others may frown on the administra- 
tive detail required to launch a paraprofe«"sional program. 
The professional in a volunteer program will surely ex- 
pand his role to include more consultative functions as he 
uses his specialized skills and knowledge to assist others 
to participate effectively in guidance activities. As the 
only resident pupil personnel specialist working in the 
majority of the nation's schools, the counselor will have 
to assume the responsibility for discovering new ways to 
make the educational experience a positive one for as 
many children as possible, and counselor training ex- 
perience will have to include preparation for organizing 
and facilitating paraprofessional programs. 

Incorporating nonprofessionals in counseling offers 
fascinating possibilities for the professional to explore 
new dimensions of professional practice, including more 
time to devote to activities requiring a high level of exper- 
tise: consultation with parents, faculty and support per- 
sonnel; coordination of the personnel in the program; 
case management; and community liaison activities. 
Contamination of the support role may occur if aides are 
employed only as a half-hearted attempt to comply with 
community pressures and are utilized only for clerical 
and routine tasks. But if, as the APGA role statement 
suggests, they are allowed to function at a rather sophisti- 
cated level of performance, inclusion of nonprofessionals 
has the potential for contributing meaningfully to the 
needs of the community, the school and the students. 

The support personnel concept may not be the best 
method of responding to societal need and may be only a 
partial solution to problems of money and manpower, but 
it represents one effort toward revitalizing and expanding 
human services and, as such, is worthy of careful consid- 
eration. 
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L J Stoppleworlh 1973 240 pp SBN 
8422-03 J 6-8 $5 00 (paper) 

For the teachers who must deal with Leonards 
throughout their careers Ihjs book of readings deals 
with the management of disturbing classroom be 
havtor 



Group Procedures For Counselors In Educational 
And Community Settings 

Ricfiard J Mainatj and Edward L Trembly 1974, 
249pp 8422-0385-0 $6 25 (paper) 

Providing a broad over\*iewof group counseling today 
this book includes stategtes. orocedures, and specific 
group techniqu&s for the use ^tlh children, adoles- 
cents adults and groups from culturally different 
backgrounds 



Management Of the Dying Patient And His Family 

Papers by Nathan Schnaper JW Annis. Lawrence J 
Roose. et al t974. 197 pp SBN 
8422-7148-1, $15 00 

Tf)e emotional reactions and fears of the dying patient 
and his famtly as well as the emotional factors which 
complicate the professionals response* to the termi- 
nally ill are explored along wi!f i the spe-ial problem of 
comrniinicating with the dying patient 



The above three books may be ordered from 

MSS Information Service 
655 Madison Avenue 
New York NY 10021 



Bets Wishs Doc 

Dr Martin E Cohen and Barbara Davidson Arthur 
Fields Books (Dutton. dist ) $7 95 

Directing his message to parents and teachers of chil- 
dren with perceptual handicaps Dr Cohen describes 
the plight of these children and the meJnods he has 
used to effect perceptual retraining 



Competency Based Learning: Technology, Man* 
agement and Design 

Ivor K Davies McGraw HHI S9 95 

A Systematic approach to task analysis, writing objec- 
tives movitivation and implementing planned teach- 
ing strategies 



Developing Observation Skills 

Carol A Cartwright & G Philip Cartwright 
McQraw-Mill $3 95 

A pfacticai guide to observation as a means of gather- 
ing information needed to make instructional deci 
Sfons in prC'SCf'OOi efemenfary and Special classes 
Thisumguetextconcer.trateson howtodoit" inforfiia- 
tion anri provides valuable Suggestions for reducing 



Families and Family Therapy 

Dr Salvador Mtnuchin 
Harvard University Press 

79 Garden Street Cambndge, MA 02l38 $10 00 

Dr Minuchin describes methods of diagnosing or 
mapping' problems of the troubled family and deter 
mining appropnate therapeutic goals and strategies 
Extended families, families -vith parental cfnld and 
families m transitional situations are examined 



Financial Aids For Higher Education 

Oregon Keesfar 
Wm C Brown Company 
2640Kerper Blvd 
Dubuque. I A 52001 $13 95 

An excellent information source addressed to parents, 
counselors, and most importantly to college bound 
students seeking scholarships grants or loans More 
than 2500 <?id programs are listed 



New Dimensions In Adoption 

Florence Rondefl and Anne-Mar^e Murray CrOwn Pub* 
lishers. Inc $5 95 

This book focuses on the needs of children who would 
have been considered unsuitable for adoption a few 
years acj. the handicapped, the emotionally dis- 
turbed .he orphans of war and other special cases 

Requirements For Certification for Elementary 
Schools, Secondary SchoolSt Jr. Colleges 

39th Edition 1974-75 

Elizabeth H Woeilner 

The University of Chicago Press 

5801 Elhs Avenue 

Chicago. I L 60637 $10 50 

This volume contains a state by state listing of detailed 
informaiion on cert»fication requirements for elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, administrators, gui- 
dance personnel, specjal education teachers, and 
other area specialists This v/ould be a valuable addi- 
tion (0 any library serving practicing and potential 
school personnel 



The Unmarried Man 

George Gilder 

Harper & Row. fnc $7 95 

A study of what is happening to single men in our 
society and what the decline m the standard of 
monogamy means to men s lives and to society as a 
whole 



What Color Is Your Parachute? A Practical Manual 
for Job-Huntars and Career Changers 

Richard Netson BoHes 
Ten Speed Press 
Post Office Box 4310 
Berkeley. CA 94704 
$7 95 (revised ed 1974) 

Useful as a sourcebook for placement counselors and 
invaluaHe to the individual job seeker this book tells 
how to Identify what you want to do witti the rest of your 
life, how to locate the job you want and how lo con- 
vince the employer you are the beM person for Ihe job 



RESOURCES 



"CIRCUS: Getting Behind the Numbers'* 
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f.0L.cai(OfVii Testing Ger/tce 
Pfincflon NJ 08540 

^-'ce e*pian<i;ofy booklet CiRCUS specimen set 
$3 50 

A soue^ ot tests m booklet fo-'m to neip the teacher of 
yoong ch«i<Jfen pmpoait le.ifmng strengths ancJ weak- 
nesses Called Circus l^ie proyram s torrnat of 
c'owns balloons anirnats and the ctrcus trairj over 
Corrf sucn proOlfms as the range of children s verbal 
dev*? lop merit and ettmic (jiversily 



Contcioutn««t Razors 

By Verne Mot)erg 
Tho Fenvmst Press 
PO Box 334 
Old Westbury NY 11568 

20^ eacn or 10 for $1 00 plus business size stamped 
envelope 

Twelve incisive reality tests for the role that sex 
sterotypes play in our lives 



Oiractory of Coliege Programs for Paraprofesslon- 
als 

Behavioral Publications 
72 Fifth Avenue 

New York Dly lOOll S9 95 

Developed from a study supported by an Exxon Foun- 
dation grant this sourcebook lists nearly lOOO col- 
legesofrenng degree programs for paraprofessionals 



Oiractory of Organizations and Personnal In Edu- 
cational Management, 1974 edition 

L^.L Clearinghouse for Educational Management 
Jniversity of Oregon 
eugene OR 97403 $3 50 

This directory provides access to research on all as- 
pects of educational management and facilities Both 
organs^ationai and personnel sections are sup- 
piomcitod by extensive subject indexes 



High Scliool Feminist Studies 

J:ds Carol Ahiuni and JacqLiehne M Fraitey 
The Clearinghouse on Women s Studies 
The Feminist Press 
Bex 334 

Old Wesibury NY 1 1 568 $2 50 Plus 50^ postage & 
handling 

A recently published collection of high school course 
I btt)' ographies and materials 



IdntB Exchange 

I NC Idea Excharjge 
800 Sliver Avenue 
Greensboro NO 27403 
$1 00 per booklet 

A thick quarterly Publication m booklet form each 
iSSue focusing on a particular subject Native Amerl* 
cans, ssued last tali contains a wide range of material 
lor teachers of American Indian cfiildren, including 
curriculum ideas resource lists etc If A Child Sees a 
Mountain, the most recent booklet is directed to 
techers of handicapped pres^^hooiers Otfier publica- 
tions planned 'nclude a guide for parent involvement 
and a nutrition tnforrDatton bookiel 



Teenagero and Alcohol 

Current Awareness Services 

National Clearinghouse for Alcohol Information 

PO Box 2345 

Rockvfde f^O 20852 

This IS number 8 of IS annotated bibliographies m a 
series dealing with the general topic of Sociocultural 
Aspects of Aicofioi Use and AicohoiiSm Information 
on other services of tho Clearinghouse is also availa- 



ble from the above address 



The Use andEvaluation of Interest Inventories and 

Simulations 

John I Holland 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore. f^O 2l2l8 
Free (single copy) 

General perspective for evaluating interest inventories 
and simulations is provided Activities to stimulate 
development of more useful inventories are outlined 



Value Exploration Through Role*Playlng 

ERA Press 
Box 767 

Amherst, MA 01002 ($2 95) 

A useful handbook for classroom teachers and gui- 
dance counselors who may wish to use role-playmg m 
conjunction with exploring and clarifying values, 
group counseling or behavior control fncfudes many 
secific forniats for role-playmg and procedures for im- 
plementation With junior or senior high school stu- 
dents 



Zephyroa Education Exchange 

1201 Stanyan 

San Francisco. CA 94117 

A non-profit collaborative of San F'^ » t:^ lers, 
parents, and artists through which ' har; eas 
that they create and use in their cie. . 'oi«s ,»r 
membership is Jimited. but lor a $1 0 men . ,ee 
they Will place you on a waiting list and send you a 
collection of Z material so that you can start your own 
exchange 



REPORTS 



AtternatlvesTo Drug Abuse: Steps Toward Preven* 

tlon 

This publication introduces and describes new efforts 
to move people away from drugs based on the general 
idea of alternatives to drug abuse 1973 36 PP HE 20 
8202 D 84 SyN 1 724-00344 70^ 



Educatlonel Uses of Cable Television 

Attn Information Group 

Cable Television Information Center 

2100 M Street. NW 

Washington. DC 20037 (52 50) 

As part of a Special Report Series on CATV this report 
contains suggestions and examples of how to use 
cable access channels to reach "nontraditionaf" and 
traditional students at the high school and higher ed 
levels Other features of the report rncfude a list of 21 
Federal Programs through which funds for cable- 
related education might be available, a list of sources 
of pre-recorded educational programming, and a dis- 
cussion of the "more exotic ideas' such as dial-a- 
program and two-way television 



Job Satisfaction: Is There A ''renC.7 

Major trends and changes in workers attitudes over 
the last ten years are included m this report prepared 
by the department of Labor's Manpower Administra- 
tion to answer questions m the field of workers* job 
satisfaction 1974 57 pp L 1,39/3 30 S/N 
2900-00195 95^ 



Personnel Evaluation In Vocational and Technical 

Education 

A guidebook designed for local and state adminis- 
trators, teachers, program managers and others re- 
sponsible for evaluating personnel m vocational edu- 
cation Explains the rationale procedures and pur- 
poses of personnel evaiuaiion 1973 ?t pp HE53P 



43/4 S/N 1/80 01267 75^ 



Positive Approaches To Dropout Prevention 

This detailed report describes some of the successful 
educational practices which have decreased the 
school dropout rate m target schools over a four year 
period 1973 94 pp HE 5 2D 83 S/N 
1780 01214 $1 20 



Promoting Mental Health In Th<i Classroom. 
A HafKiboolc For Teachers 

A handbook developed to help teachers (elementary 
or secondary) promote an understanding approach to 
human behavior in their classrooms Rep 1973 94 pp 
HE 20 8108 C 56 S/N 1 724-00286 $1 25 



The Residential Center: Corrections 
In The Community 

Community-based, small residential centers are dis- 
cussed as alternatives to the large hospital or prison as 
a brrdge back to the community 1973 26 pp J 16 2 R 
31/973 S/N 2705-00002 40^ 



Teenage Delinquency In Small Town American 
Reseach Report No. 5 

NIMH Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, MD 20852 

The idea that delinquency is mucti rrore common 
among kids n the big city than in those small towns is 
is not borne out by this recent NIMH research report 



Transitional Volunteering: Steps Toward IMental 
Health 

Isolde chapin Winberg (ed ) 
NCVA Clearinghouse 
Washington. D C 
1st copy free-Others $1 00 

A notebook of volunteer work undertaken by mental 
patients as part of their efforts to restructure their lives 
A large share of the material is excerpted from a report 
on the Transitional Volunteer Project inaugurated by 
the Volunteer Bureau/VAC in Burlingame. CA . rnclud- 
ing a s*9p-by-step outline of development of the San 
Matec program 



Order the above documents from Public Documents 
Distribution Center 5801 Tabor Avenue Philadelphia. 
PA 19120 (Make checks payable to Supt of Docu- 
ments) 



MISCELLANEOUS 



Interfuture 

535 Fifth Avenue 

Suite 3103 

New York NY 10017 

A non-profit educational program that offers select un- 
dergraduates the opportunity to deS'gn and conduct 
cross-cultural study projects m North America. Europe 
and/or a Third Woild nation 



Metric System 

"Dixie Cups available from the American Can Com- 
pany for schools feature information on the metric Sys- 
tem 
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At^u>Mc<in A^socidtiDfi ot School Adminislralors 
f*\iLh(if /\,<it)<i tn Ldrge School Systems 
W<isrtifigton D C Atnerican Association of 
School Administrators NEA April 1967 
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lion Protesbional Preparation and Stan- 
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siunj' Preparation and Role A State rr^ent of 
Policy 1964 
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tions Protesbional Preparation and Stan- 
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